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LITERATURE. 


English Writers: an Attempt towards a 
History of English Literature. By Henry 
Morley. Vol. II. From Cdmon to the 
Conquest. (Cassell.) 

Tr1s second volume of Prof. Morley’s English 
Writers appears about eight months later than 
the date for which it was announced. But the 
delay has been turned to good account. The 
new volume gives evidence of extensive study 
of the best modern literature bearing upon 
the subject, and it is comparatively free from 
glaring errors such as abounded in its pre- 
decessor. It cannot, indeed, be recommended 
as a safe guide for students to whom minute 
accuracy is of importance; but as a popular 
book it has decided merits. Prof. Morley 
knows, what some writers of far greater 
learning seem not to know, that literature is 
a thing to be enjoyed, and not merely a 
subject for critical or philological analysis ; 
and he has succeeded in being thoroughly 
interesting even in dealing with the most 
unpromising parts of his subject. With 
regard to the former volume, I am still of 
opinion that it is a pity that it was published 
at all. The present volume, in spite of many 
serious defects, some of which will be referred 
to in the course of this article, has a distinct 
value of its own; indeed, I know no other 
book so well adapted to create an interest in 
the remains of our oldest literature. 

The opening chapter, dealing with the 
poem of “ Widsith,” does not show Prof. 
Morley at his best. The interest of this 
composition is not so much literary as ethno- 
logical, and the problems connected with it 
require for their discussion precisely that kind 
of knowledge in which the author is most 
deficient. Ina footnote on p. 2 he undertakes 
to tell his readers who ‘‘ Jornandes” was ; but 
—with his usual infelicity when writing about 
matters of continental Teutonic history—he 
has apparently managed to confound that 
writer with Cassiodorus. The suggestions 
that ‘“‘Hwala” may possibly be Cyrus, and 
that ‘“‘Hnef” is the English form of the 
name written by Jordanis as ‘‘ Cniva,”’ would 
not now be entertained by any sound Teutonic 
philologist. Equally inadmissible is the con- 
Jecture that Alewih is the same name as 
‘“‘Olaus or Olave.” The two names have 
absolutely nothing incommon. Prof. Morley, 
however, concerns himself but little with the 
detailed interpretation of the poem ; and his 
remarks on its place in literary history, and 
on the function of the Scdp or gleeman, are 
frequently happy. I am inclined to agree 
with bim in rejecting the attemptse—though 
recommended by the great name of Miillen- 
hoff—to reduce * Widsith ” to strophic form 
by the hypothesis of extensive interpolations 
and transpositions. 





In treating of Cedmon Prof. Morley 
adopts the untenable theory—discarded by 
every scholar whose opinion is of any value— 
that the extant paraphrases of Scripture are 
substantially the work of the Northumbrian 
peasant celebrated by Beda. Nothing can 
be more certain than that these compositions 
proceed from several different authors, and 
that in general they were written by men 
who could read the Latin Bible for them- 
selves. Prof. Morley, for the most part, states 
fairly enough the opinions of modern scholars 
on the question of authorship; but he has 
evidently failed to appreciate the strength of 
the arguments on which they rest. In order 
to ridicule the attempts of German critics to 
prove diversity of authorship by the internal 
evidence of style, he tries to show that a 
plausible case might be made out for ascribing 
his own first volume to two different writers. 
Caricature of this kind can only prove, what 
no one doubts, that the method referred to is 
untrustworthy when carried to an unreason- 
able excess of subtlety. To contend that the 
method itself is essentially fallacious would 
be absurd. If the ‘‘Ode ona Grecian Urn” 
had happened to have been first printed in an 
edition of the works of Crabbe, even Prof. 
Morley would hardly demand that some 
external evidence should be produced before 
he could admit that it was not by the same 
author as ‘‘ The Borough.” The fact is that 
the only ground for assuming unity of author- 
ship in the so-called Cedmon poems is that 
they are found in the same MS.—a circum- 
stance which is sufticiently accounted for by 
their affinity in subject. In the days of 
Junius the attribution of the paraphrases to 
Cedmon was the most obvious guess that 
could have been made. The fact that this 
guess is over two centuries o!d gives it a sort 
of traditional authority; but if it had been 
made for the first time by a living German 
scholar, there can be little doubt that Prof. 
Morley would have rejected it as an extremely 
adventurous speculation. My own conjecture, 
on which I do not desire to lay great stress, 
is that a genuine song of Cadmon’s may 
possibly be found—no doubt in a much altered 
form —in the long interpolation in the 
‘* Genesis,’ which is the best known portion 
of the reputed Ceedmon poems; and that the 
Old-Saxon poem of the ‘“‘ Héliand” may have 
been founded on the original songs of the 
Northumbrian poet. Intrinsically there seems 
to be a strong probability that the English 
missionaries to the continent would carry 
with them the works of the Northumbrian 
sacred poet of whom Breda thought so highly, 
and would adapt them to the use of their 
converts speaking a language closely allied to 
their own. The ‘‘ Héliand,” as a connected 
poem, is doubtless the work of a native Gld- 
Saxon who was a man of considerable learn- 
ing; but there is nothing to forbid the sup- 
position that he worked up into a continuous 
whole the already current translations of 
Czedmon’s lays. The well-known ‘‘ Versus 
de Poeta,” if they are rightly regarded as 
having been originally prefixed to the 
‘‘Héliand,” really amount to a definite 
ascription of the ultimate authorship of the 
work to Beeda’s inspired peasant ; and, in any 
case, they seem to show that poetry purport- 
ing to be Cadmon’s was known among the 
Old-Saxons. It is obviously a mistake to 





attribute to the authorship of an illiterate 
peasant those portions either of the Anglo- 
Saxon sacred poems or of the ‘ Héliand ” 
which are mere close reproductions of the 
Bible story, or which imply intimate know- 
ledge of commentaries or theological writings. 
According to Bada, Cedmon’s songs were 
founded on his recollection of what he had 
heard read. It appears to me that the splendid 
fragment known as the “later Genesis,” the 
close affinity of which with the “ Héliand”’ 
has been conclusively proved by Prof. Sievers, 
may be regarded as quite possibly a genuine 
work of Cedmon, even though it be only a 
retranslation from a version in Old-Saxon. 

The speculations of Palgrave and of Sandras 
and Bouterwek with regard to the origin of 
the name ‘“*Cedmon” are not worth the 
space which Prof. Morley has given to them. 
Palgrave pointed out that the name is not 
significant in Old-English, and whimsically 
suggested that it might be a pseudonym, 
derived from the Aramaic title of the Book 
of Genesis! Prof. Morley mentions this wild 
fancy with a sort of half-approval, but gives 
as an alternative the conjecture of Sandras 
and Bouterwek that the first element in 
the name may be the Anglo-Saxon ced, a 
“boat.” This word, however, is a mere mis- 
reading of the well-known word céol. Iam 
inclined to think that the name is of Celtic 
origin, identical with the Catumanus and the 
modern Welsh Cadfan. The initial element, 
Czed-, occurs, so far as I know, in no other 
Old-Engiish names, except Cadwalla and 
Cedbed. The former is admittedly of British 
origin, and it seems quite possible that the 
latter may be so also. If this conjecture be 
correct, Prof. Morley will be able to use it as 
an argument for his favourite contention that 
the imaginative elements in English literature 
are due to the admixture of Celtic blood in 
the English people. 

The chapters on the English writers in 
Latin—Bzeda, Aldhelm, Alcuin, and others— 
are interesting, and tolerably accurate, though 
there is an odd slip on p. 137, where the 
name of Bugge, the daughter of King Kent- 
wine, is mistaben for the name of aplace. The 
succeeding chapters, treating of the early glos- 
saries, the poem of ‘‘ Judith,’’ and the Vercelli 
and Exeter books, are open to little objection. 
It may, however, be noted that Prof. Morley 
speaks of the Vespasian Psalter as Kentish, 
in accordance with an opinion formerly main- 
tained by Mr. Sweet, but now regarded by 
him as untenable. The prevailing opinion is 
that the dialect is Mercian. 

In the chapter on Cynewulf, the author 
shows a good deal of wholesome caution in 
dealing with a subject that has been the 
theme of much controversy. His view is that 
the only works which can with confidence be 
ascribed to Cynewulf are those which are 
actually signed—the Elene, the Juliana, and 
the Crist. Prof. Morley does not seem to be 
acquainted with the dissertation of Ramhorst, 
which to my mind appears to be conclusive 
in showing that the “ Andreas” is the work 
of the same poet. I am myself inclined to 
think that some, at least, of the riddles are 
of Cynewulf’s composition ; but I fully agree 
with Prof. Morley in rejecting both the theory 
of Leo that the first riddle is a charade on 
the writer’s name, and that of Trautmann 
(which he inadvertently ascribes to Dietrich) 
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that the answer is ‘‘A Riddle.” At the 
same time, I cannot accept Prof. Morley’s 
own proposed solution. Before discussing it 
I may as well state my own view, which is, 
that the so-called riddle is not a riddle at all, 
but a fragment of a dramatic soliloquy, like 
‘‘Déor” and ‘The Banished Wife’s Com- 
plaint,” to the latter of which it bears, both 
in motive and in treatment, a strong resem- 
blance. The poem is certainly ‘‘ enigmatical ” 
enough; but its obscurity may be due to the 
absence of context, and in part also to the 
monodramatic form. To me it seems quite 
as intelligible as the ‘‘ Banished Wife’s Com- 
plaint,” or even as some of the poems in Mr. 
Browning’s Dramatis Personae. The following 
is an attempt at a translation. The speaker, it 
should be premised, is shown by the grammar 
to be a woman. Apparently she is a captive 
in a foreign land. Wulf is her lover and an 
outlaw, and Eadwacer (I suspect, though it is 
not certain) is her tyrant husband. Whether 
the subject of the poem be drawn from his- 
tory or Teutonic legend, or whether it be 
purely the invention of the poet, there seems 
to be no evidence to determine : 


=. * * * * - 


fs to my people as though one gave them a 


present. 

Will they give him food if he should come to 
want ? 

It is otherwise with us ! 

Wulf is on an island, I on another. 

The island is closely surrounded by fen. 

On yonder isle are fierce and cruel men ; 

Will they give him food if he should come to 
want? 

It is otherwise with us! 

I waited for my Wulf with far-wandering 
longings 

When it was rainy weather, and I sat tearful. 

When the brave warrior encircled me with his 
arms 

It was joy to me, yet was it also pain. 

O Wulf, Fd Wulf! it was my longings after 
thee 

That made me sick—it was thy seldom coming— 

It was a sorrowful heart, not the want of food! 


Dost thou hear, Eadwacer? The cowardly (?) 
whelp of us two 
Shall Wulf carry off to the wood. 
Easily can that be broken asunder which never 
was united. 
The song of us two together 
* ~ * Ee 


Some points in this translation are open to 
dispute. The rendering of on préat cuman 
as ‘to come to want” is suggested by the 
Icelandic phrase at protum koma in the same 
sense. The literal meaning of préat (= Icel. 
braut, from the same root as prot) is ‘‘ pres- 
sure, stress,’’ whence its usual sense of ‘‘a 
throng or crowd.” Apecgan, which occurs 
only in this passage, I take as the causative of 
biegan, and as meaning ‘‘to give food to, to 
entertain.”” The adjective carne, which I 
regard as the accusative of earh “‘ cowardly,” 
is commonly explained as ‘‘swift,” from 
earu. Except with regard to these 
details, and to the punctuation, my transla- 
tion does not differ essentially from that 
which is generally accepted.* Ido not pretend 
that the meaning is perfectly transparent ; and 





* In the last two lines, perhaps, geador should 
be construed with gesomnad. If so, the translation 
would be: ‘‘ Easily can that be broken apart which 
was never joined together, namely our song.” 
This leaves the sense substantially unaltered. 


probably if we had the entire poem my 
translation might be found to require some 
correction. But the general sense does not 
seem to present any great difficulty, and I 
think the fragment as it stands has enough of 
poetic interest to be worth disinterring from 
the grave in which it has been buried by the 
notion that it is to be regarded as a riddle. 
Probably such an idea would never have 
occurred to anyone but for the accident that 
the fragment appears at the head of the 
riddles in the Exeter Book. 

The reader may, however, wish to know 
what are the explanations that have been 
offered of the meaning of the piece by those 
who have treated it as a riddle. The theory 
of Leo, accepted in substance by Dietrich 
and Rieger, is that it is a charade on the 
syllables Cyn-e-Wulf. <A detailed exposition 
of this solution would require a whole 
column; but its futility has been so 
clearly shown by Trautmann (whose argu- 
ments Prof. Morley repeats) that it is needless 
to discuss it. Trautmann’s opinion is that 
the speaker is ‘‘a riddle” personified, and 
that Wulf is the guesser, who is compared to 
a wolf, and who finally seizes and “ carries to 
the wood” the answer, which is the ‘‘ whelp”’ 
or offspring jointly of himself and of the 
riddle. Let the reader compare this ingenious 
interpretation with any translation of the 
‘‘riddle” that attempts to be fairly literal, 
and refrain from smiling if he can. Traut- 
mann makes no attempt to show why the 
name of Eadwacer has been introduced; he 
regards it merely as the name of the 
““whelp”; but if the “‘ whelp” be the per- 
sonified answer, it was an odd proceeding 
on the part of the poet to bestow upon 
him a name at all, unless it had some 
appropriate signification. Prof. Morley’s solu- 
tion is, perhaps, somewhat more plausible, 
but I do not see how it is to be 
reconciled with Anglo-Saxon grammar. The 
speaker, he thinks (apparently overlooking 
the feminine adjective), is ‘“‘the Christian 
Preacher,” and Wulf is the devil. The 
interpretation of the last few lines must be 
given in Prof. Morley’s own words, as I do 
not understand it clearly enough to sum- 
marise it : 

‘‘There is the preaching. Hearest thou it? 
Eadwacer—the word means custos bonorum, 
watcher over our wealth—the child of us both, 
of Christian teacher and of the flesh. He 
carries the wolf to the wood; he brings the 
power of the devil over us to the rood-tree, the 
wood of the cross. Men who have never been 
joined in Christian brotherhood, and who are 
easily parted from each other, our music brings 
together.” 

Possibly this interpretation might be amended 
so as to make it consistent with grammar, but 
it is scarcely worth patching up. 

Prof. Morley also endeavours to explain 
the Latin riddle which has sometimes been 
ascribed to Cynewulf: 

** Mirum videtur mihi: lupus ab agno tenetur ; 

Obcurrit agnus et capit viscera lupi 

Dum starem et mirarem, vidi gloriam magnam 

Duo lupi stantes et tertium tribulantes 

~~ om habebant, cum septem oculis vide- 

ant.’’ 


The current opinion is that this is a play 
upon the various dictionary senses of lupus; 
but even if it were proved that these were 





known to the Anglo-Saxons, the solution does 





not seem very satisfactory. Prof. Morleythinks 
that in the first line the lamb is the Lamb of 
God, and the wolf the devil. In the last 
three lines he suggests, if I correctly under- 
stand him, that ‘‘tertium” is not ‘‘a third 
wolf,” but the third person of the Trinity. 
Who the two wolves are he does not say, but 
the four feet are the four Gospels, and the 
seven eyes refer to the ‘‘ seven eyes of the 
Lamb” in the Book of Revelation. An 
alternative suggestion given in a footnote is 
that ‘‘the two wolves might be the Old and 
New Testament troubling the devil.” I 
cannot feel much confidence in either of these 
conjectures, but they are certainly ingenious. 

I have left myself no space to discuss the 
remaining chapters, forming nearly half the 
volume. For the most part they deal but 
little with controversial matter. They are 
agreeable reading and seem to contain no very 
serious mistakes. On the whole, Prof. Morley 
may be congratulated on the remarkable im- 
provement which this portion of his work 
shows when compared with the former volume. 
If he is able to make an equal advance in each 
succeeding volume, his critics will before long 
find nothing to say except in praise. 

Henry Brapteyr. 








Ulysses; or, Scenes and Studies in many 
Lands. By W. Gifford Palgrave. (Mac- 
millan. ) 


No one will dispute the appropriateness of 
the title which Mr. Palgrave has chosen for 
his collection of essays. Versatile and keen- 
witted as his grea’, model, he has become full 
of the knowledge of the remotest corners of 
the world, and is familiar with the habits 
and feelings of many races of men who must 
always remain strangers to the ordinary 
traveller. Within the limits of two or three 
chapters he is able to present ‘‘scenes and 
studies” of the Anatolian peasantry, which 
bring clearly before our view the life and 
movement of the present and the “relics 
and survivals” of the past. A visit to the 
monastery of Sumelas is described in a manner 
worthy of Curzon. A collection of folk-tales 
and spectre-stories from Trebizond recalls the 
old legends of the Lamias in Pontus, and the 
witty talk of Lucian on the marvels of the 
Syrian legends; and the modern traveller is 
able to cap the ancient stories with allusions to 
gruesome Russian goblins, and the ‘ hollow 
half-man” of the Brazilian forest. His 
account of the Georgians, the ‘‘ handsome 
but worthless nation’? of Gibbon’s well- 
known description, is the more valuable 
because it was written before half the 
population was handed over to Russia to be 
denationalised by the treaty of 1878. The 
‘Savoy of the Caucasus” is little known and 
rarely visited, and when Mr. Palgrave 
travelled through it a great part of the 
country was almost a terra incognita even to 
its Turkish masters. ‘‘ Russian Georgia”’ 
was then undergoing the process of being 
civilised @ Ja Russe, which has since been 
extended to the whole district, at the expense 
of the picturesque and romantic qualities of 
the people, though, no doubt, to their 


practical and positive advantage. 

The description of Upper Egypt is twenty- 
two years old, and the traveller’s opinions on 
many topics might be changed if he were to 
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revisit the country which he remembers as it 
lay helpless ~~ the exactions of Ismail. 
His essay is, however, still interesting in a 
very high degree to all who have visited, or 
longed to visit, the “ widespread wonders” 
of Luxor. Mr. Palgrave holds to the essen- 
tial truthfulness of his sketch, especially 
with regard to the fellaheen, whom he regards 
as a most shuffling, mean-spirited, and un- 
satisfactory race of men ; and we may, on the 
whole, accept the truth of his own candid 
criticism on the merits of his work, and say 
that it would be difficult to find elsewhere 
‘a better panoramic view of what remains 
to us of Thebes of the Hundred Gates.” 

The account of Luxor is followed by an 
essay on ‘‘ West Indian Memories,” contain- 
ing an interesting picture of life in Mar- 
tinique, and a description of the boiling lake 
in Dominica, which is the more valuable 
because very few European travellers have 
visited the crater of the Grande Soufriére, 
and because the lake itself was destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1880, about four years after 
the date of Mr. Palgrave’s visit. After tra- 
versing a half-extinct crater filled with the 
noise and steam of the brightly coloured salt 
and sulphur springs, the explorers came to a 
silent burnt-out region ridged with the débris 
of another crater, and climbing a barrier-wall 
of volcanic deposits came suddenly upon the 
boiling lake : 

‘‘A strange sight to see, and not less awful 
than strange. Fenced in by steep, mostly 
indeed perpendicular, banks from 60 to 100 
feet high, cut out in ash and pumice, the lake 
rages and roars like a wild beast in its cage; 
the surface, to which such measurements as we 
could make assigned about two hundred yards 
in length by more than half the same amount 
in breadth, is that of a gigantic seething 
cauldron, covered with rapid steam, through 
which, when the veil is for a moment blown 
apart by the mountain breeze, appears a con- 
fused mass of tossing waves, crossing and 
clashing in every direction, a chaos of boiling 
waters. Towards the centre, where the ebul- 
lition is at its fiercest, geyser-like masses are 
being constantly thrown up to the height of 
several feet, not on one exact spot, but shifting 
from side to side, each fresh burst being pre- 
ceded by a noise like that of cannon being fired 
off at some great depth below, while lesser jets 
often suddenly make their appearance nearer 
the sides of the lake. .. . Above us was the deep 
azure of tae sky, veiled ever and anon by 
massive wreaths of steam, that ceaselessly rose 
iN Capricious swirls, to be caught up and scat- 
tered by the trade-winds, then to unite in one 
dense canopy overhead. Seen from a distance 
these steam-wreaths form the cloud so often 
noticed by seafarers as they coast along the 
southerly shores of Dominica, and look high 
up at the rugged crest of the Grande Soufriére.”’ 

Almost immediately after his visit to the 
Lesser Antilles, Mr. Palgrave was appointed 
to Her Majesty’s Consulate at Manila, the 

tropical Venice,” to use his own picturesque 
expressions, fronting the vast harbour-gulf 
which forms ‘the secure vestibule of the 
typhoon-swept China seas.” The Malay life 
mm the Philippines is depicted with an 
enthus‘asm which few of his readers will 
share. The author endeavours to describe a 
land and a people of the highest type of 
mortal excellence. The Archipelago is with- 
out ® rival in beauty through all its islands 
a the extreme northern verge of the 

ormosan channel to where the tepid equa- 





torial wave sinks faint on the coral-reefs of 
Borneo.” The inhabitants are pleasant and 
domestic in their ways, moderate polytheists, 
and gifted with ‘‘a happy immunity from the 
virus inoculation of improvement and pro- 
gress.” 

Mr. Palgrave admits that in some parti- 
culars the East has lessons to learn from 
‘“‘unquiet disentegrating Europe,” but his 
sympathies are all on the side of Cathay. 
China is praised for despising the bright 
mirage of our ‘“‘promise-phantoms.” In 
Canton the traveller will see how well it is 
with a nation that knows when it is well off, 
and ‘prefers to enjoy iu quiet the steady if 
not dazzling light of its own tried and here- 
ditary lamp.” The Japanese are reminded of 
the excellence of their ‘‘ Shinto” or system 
of nature-worship, which, though supplanted 
by a more modern Buddhism, ‘ appears co- 
eval with the first dawn of Japanese history, 
adds lustre to its brilliant noon, and blends 
even yet with the rays of its declining day.” 
The traveller has heard that a progressive 
change has come over ‘‘the spirit of the 
Japanese dream,” even since his essay was 
first published in 1881; but he hopes that the 
shade will be but transient, ‘‘to be followed 
by renewed splendour of the ancestral light.” 
When he comes to deal with Siam he finds 
much more to say in favour of Buddhism as 
the most beneficent and humanising of the 
systems promulgated among mankind. In an 
extremely interesting account of the Siamese 
pilgrimages to the footprint of Buddha at 
Phra-Bat he expresses the hope that the land 
of Siam, ‘‘this strange survival of past ages, 
this land forgotten by the years,” may long 
continue faithful to the memory of her first 
lawgiver, by obeying whose precepts she 
‘took a place among the kingdoms, and 
attained whatever power and prosperity she 
has possessed or is ever likely to possess.” 

From discussing the vast antiquities of the 
Eastern world the traveller passes to the 
modern beauties of life in La Plata, the trade 
of Montevideo, and the glorious story of the 
patriotism of the soldiers of Lopez. But even 
in the dense forests of Paraguay and along 
the reaches of the Parana and the Argentine 
River he meets ‘the fatal contagion of a 
mimic Europeanism,” the blight that creeps 
over all lands infected with ‘ Western-Euro- 
pean intercourse.” The essay on Paraguay is 
full of valuable information. Mr. Palgrave is 
thoroughly at home in describing the manners 
of its strange people of mixed Basque and 
Guarani blood, the beauty of its forest-scenery 
and multitudinous lakes, and the dangers and 
delights of life in a ‘‘ land of electricity.” 

The volume ends with a romantic love story 
from Nejd, which was originally published 
some years ago in Macmillan’s Magazine. It 
is not in form a record of personal travel. 
But the author explains that its substance 
was collected by him from native sources, 
while wandering ‘‘as an Arab among Arabs.” 
Mr. Palgrave claims, on behalf of ‘‘ Ulysses,” 
to include the story of Alhamah’s Cave 
among ‘the results of his own diversified 
sojournings”’; and his readers will probably 
be glad enough to welcome another record of 
self-sacrifice and generous sentiment from one 
who formerly told so well the story of Herman 
Agha. 

Cuartes Exton. 





The Life and Times of John Wilkes. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

A KEEN perception of a good subject for por- 
traiture is among the qualities of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and in his choice of Wilkes as a 
sitter he has displayed more than his accus- 
tomed shrewdness. The central figure in the 
embittered struggle for freedom against the 
exercise of general warrants, and in the 
subsequent campaign for liberty of election 
to a seat in the lower house of legislature, 
would, if only for his share in these momentous 
issues, deserve to be drawn at full length. 
But Wilkes has other, though it may be less 
important, claims to a place in the world’s 
memory. For many years a contest raged 
between the fathers of the city and the 
members of the House of Commons over the 
vexed question of the publication of the 
debates in Parliament; and in this fray the 
coolness and intrepidity of Wilkes as one of 
the leading combatants gave material assist- 
ance to the success of his cause, and, which 
he valued still more, had no little influence 
on his own popularity among his fellow- 
citizens. The claims of Wilkes to public 
distinction are not yet exhausted. From his 
youth, which was passed in the Dutch 
University of Leyden, until his death some 
fifty years later, his time was spent in the 
company of those whom the lovers of litera- 
ture and political history regard with interest. 
Charles Townshend and Dowdeswell, two rival 
chancellors of the exchequer, were among 
his associatesin Holland. Askew, the learned 
physician, whose house was crammed with 
editions of the classics from the basement to 
the garret, consorted with him during his 
residence at Leyden; and while Wilkes was 
abroad he threw the spell of his conversa- 
tional powers around the Scotch philosopher, 
Andrew Baxtcr, whose life was protracted 
sufficiently long to enable him to commit to 
the press the substance of their talk in the 
‘‘ Capuchine’s garden at Spaw in the summer 
of 1745.” With such a training Wilkes 
became no mean scholar; and all his life, 
whether with or without any means for pay- 
ing the printers in his employment, he was 
distributing among the literati of his day 
copies of the works of classical writers 
which had been struck off under his editor- 
ship at his private press. Lord Mansfield 
and Dr. Johnson both fell under the fascina- 
tion of his manners; and it is no inconsider- 
able advantage when an author is able, as 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is, to transfer bodily 
to his narrative several of the best known 
pages in Boswell. Two more names stand 
out conspicuously in connexion with Wilkes. 
Churchill, the satirist, lived and died the 
staunchest of his allies in the strife of 
political controversy. Horne Tooke sought 
his society, fought for some time by his side, 
and sympathised with his cause to the last ; 
but for many years their personal friendship 
was severed. 

Do the volumes of Mr. Fitzgerald present 
an adequate memorial of so interesting a 
character? To this question the answer 
must be in the negative. He has dived into 


the voluminous papers of Wilkes which are 
preserved in the British Museum, and re- 
covered from the deep many curious passages, 
the most characteristic of which bear on the 
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turbulent demagogue’s friendship with his 
poetic friend, Churchill. But more selections 
might have been made with advantage, the 
materials might not infrequently have been 
presented in a more attractive form, and the 
student might have been spared that dread of 
incompleteness of research and inaccuracy of 
fact which hang around all the literary 
labours of Mr. Fitzgerald. On the very 
threshold of this memoir these haunting 
suspicions most invade the mind. The open- 
ing page of the narrative is faced by a pedi- 
gree of the family of Wilkes, which starts 
from Edward Wilkes, of Leighton Buzzard, 
the great-grandfather of ‘‘ Wilkes and 
Liberty”; but a genealogical tree of the 
house, more complete in minor details, is 
printed in the pages of so well-known a 
county history as Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire. 
Over one of the characters in this pedigree 
Mr. Fitzgerald leaves the reader involved in 
hopeless ambiguity. Israel, the brother of 
John Wilkes, is represented in it as the father 
of Charles Wilkes, a commodore in the navy 
of the United States. On p. 9 itis stated 
that Charles, the son of Israel, became 
‘‘cashier in the United States’ bank. From 
this branch sprang a celebrated commodore 
of the United States’ Navy, a dashing officer 
and man of science.” Turn the page, and a 
contradictory statement stares you in the face. 
There we read that 


‘‘Tsrael Wilkes, when advanced in life, had a 
son born, Charles Wilkes, who became a man of 
science, a@ commodore in the American Navy, 
- . . and was more particularly famed for 
having stopped the English steamer T7’rent on 
the high seas and taken out the two Confederate 
agents.” 

At the close of the second volume Mr. Fitz- 
gerald reverts to the subject. The daughter 
of Wilkes left the family property situated 
in Buckingbamshire and three other counties 
to her cousin, the American Charles Wilkes ; 
and the biographer, after printing an abstract 
of the will, adds: ‘“‘I am inclined to doubt 
whether he can have been the Commodore 
Wilkes who became so conspicuous in the Amer- 
ican War of Secession.” A further change of 
opinion is apparent a few pages later. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald there extracts a passage from Carlyle’s 
reminiscences on Jeffreys’s second wife, ‘‘actual 
brother’s daughter of our demagogue Wilkes. 
She was the sister of Commodore Wilkes, who 
boarded the Trent some years ago.” With 
this passage the work concludes, and the 
reader is consequently spared another change 
of front. Not often are such startling muta- 
tions of opinion in an author’s mind so frankly 
revealed to public gaze. 

A striking instance of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
neglect to communicate the whole circum- 
stances bearing on the connexions of Wilkes 
occurs in the first volume (p. 14). The 
celebrated Dr. Mead is stated, and correctly 
stated, to have been nearly related to the 
family into which Wilkes married; and the 
doctor’s daughter, Mrs. Nicholls, is named at 
a subsequent date as the nearest relative but 
one of the demagogue’s wife. This, I believe, 
is the sole mention in the two volumes of Mrs. 
Nicholls. Nowhere is it mentioned that she 
was married to an eminent physician, one of 
the victims of the Scotch premier whom 
Wilkes attacked. Her husband was Dr. 


Dr. Johnson said, who was turned out by 
Bute “‘from being physician to the king to 
make room for one of his countrymen, a man 
very low in his profession.”’ This treatment, 
which even the high-prerogative Johnson did 
not seek to palliate, could not have been. 
pleasing to Wilkes, who, for his daughter’s 
sake, would follow with interest the troubles 
or advantages of her relations. An editor of 
Boswell—and Mr. Fitzgerald’s edition of the 
immortal biography does not rank among 
the least of his innumerable literary ventures— 
may be excused for being ignorant of the lives 
of some of Johnson’s contemporaries, but the 
outlines of Boswell’s life should be imprinted 
indelibly in his memory. Wilkes proceeded, 
as we have already stated, to the University 
of Leyden; and, according to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
(i. 15) ‘it will be recollected that some 
twenty years later Boswell set off to prose- 
cute his studies at the same seat of learning.” 
To trust to recollection is too often fatal to a 
man of letters, and the biographer of Wilkes 
falls within that condemnation. It was not 
to the University of Leyden but to that 
of Utrecht that Boswell set out at his 
father’s wish to complete the study of the 
law. The warning of Dr. Routh on the 
necessity of verifying all quotations should 
be dinned over and over again into the ears 
of Mr. Fitzgerald. Who would suppose from 
the string of names on p. 836—‘‘ Sir Francis 
Dashwood, Bubb Dodington, Lords Melcombe 
and Orford ’’—that Dodington and the first- 
named peer were one and the same person ? 
Look, again, at vol. i., p. 58, where the con- 
nexion of Wilkes and Smollett is chronicled, 
and note the sentence that Smollett’s Critical 
Review was threatened “ with a prosecution 
for an attack on Admiral Brown.” Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, when he stops to think, knows better 
than this. A person with half his acquaint- 
ance with the history of the period would be 
aware that the name of the gallant admiral 
who invoked the terrors of the law against 
the Scotch reviewer should have been given 
as Knowles. There is another matter which 
I would dwell on, and the offender in this 
instance is not the biographer of Wilkes. 
When the patriot was in the Tower, some verses 
on his imprisonment were penned by Lady 
Temple, which have induced Mr. Fitzgerald 
to remark that ‘‘the gods had not made her 
ladyship poetical.” The lines are inscribed 
‘“‘The Jewel in the Tower”; and both the 
title and the greater part of the lines are 
stolen from a longer song, originally composed 
on Sir Robert Walpole’s imprisonment in the 
same building. It was not poetry only that 
the gods omitted to plant in the mind of 
Lady Temple. 

The question whether Wilkes believed in 
the opinions with which his name is indelibly 
associated has disturbed many minds, and is 
not yet set at rest; but Mr. Fitzgerald evi- 
dently believes that he was only engaged 
in acting a part. The sarcasm of Wilkes 
that his friend and legal adviser, Sergeant 
Glynn, ‘‘ was a Wilkite, which I never was,” 
seems to sway the mind of Mr. Fitzgerald 
to the adoption of this belief; but it 
should be remembered that the great agitator 
was a man of infinite jest, and that his 
remarks were not invariably meant to be 





Frank Nicholls, ‘‘a very eminent man,” as 


taken seriously. In one respect his most 
candid friend could not doubt his sincerity, 
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and that was his affection for his daughter. 
Whether present or absent, her happiness was 
ever in his thoughts, and for her sake he 
deemed no exertion too great. To everyone 
else he was lavish of promises, but remiss in 
performance. He undertook with reckless 
prodigality a series of undertakings which he 
never could have contemplated carrying to 
completion. One of these labours—the task 
above all which it was most incumbent upon 
him to execute—was an edition of the works 
of his devoted ally, Charles Churchill; but 
all that Wilkes accomplished is summed up 
as ‘‘little more than a single note to each 
poem.” His conversation was inimitable, but 
he indulged in times in the grossest obscenity. 
He knew, however, how to suit his talk to 
his company ; and, if he sank with the low, 
he could raise himself to an intellectual 
quality with the highest personages of his 
age. Wilkes merited a much better monu- 
ment of his life than Mr. Fitzgerald has 
thought fitting to supply. 
W. P. Covrtyer. 








My Ladies’ Sonnets: and other “Vain and 
Amatorious’’ Verses, with some of Graver 
Mood. By Richard Le Gallienne. (Liver- 
pool: W. & T. Arnold.) 


Everyone has not the courage with which 
Charles Lamb openly flouted the wisdom of 
the ancients as embodied in popular proverbs. 
That ‘‘ beauty is but skin-deep,” and that 
‘‘handsome is as handsome does,’’ are pious 
opinions which I have never dared explicitly 
to deny; and yet I always find myself 
believing pleasant things of good-looking 
people, and even of good-looking books, and 
I am disappointed less often than I ought to 
be. Here, for example, is a little volume, 
the sight and handling of which bring a quick 
thrill of pleasure to the heart of the book- 
lover. Its gray side boards, its white, ribbed 
back, its luxurious paper, and its pretty 
rubricated initials, are so appetising that in 
looking forward to the less sensuous pleasure 
of reading we believe all things and hope all 
things. Nor are we disappointed, unless, to 
use the quaint words of Thomas Fuller, we 
‘expect what in reason we cannot expect.” 

Mr. Le Gallienne is obviously young, for 
many of his poems are examples of a kind 
of work which, when perfectly sincere and 
instinctive—as it is here—is produced only 
in youth. Could I say of his volume that it 
is devoid of all the crudities of thought, 
emotion, or expression which belong to the 
adolescent period, it would be simply equiva- 
lent to saying that it has the forced artificial 
maturity which gives no real satisfaction in 
the present, and forbids all hope of growth in 
the future. But it has surprisingly few of 
these things, and—what is of more importance 
than either their presence or their absence— 
it provides abundant evidence that Mr. Le 
Gallienne has the root of the matter in him. 
One of the most refreshing, because one of 
the rarest, qualities of his verse is its in- 
dividuality. Here and there is an echo of 
Keats or Rossetti, or of one of the recognised 
producers of vers de société; but, in the main, 
Mr. Le Gallienne speaks with a voice of his 
own, and it is a voice of much natural sweet- 
ness, which has been cared for and cultured 





without having been, as sporting men say, 
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ficiency in his work is the inevitable 
oy beay which we always feel conscious 
of in verse which is largely the expression of 
pure sentiment or passion unweighted by a 
pervading thought ; but many poets whose 
mature work has been as rich in body as in 
bouquet have begun their career—as Lord 
Tennyson begun his—by mere studies in the 
art of graceful and musical utterance. — The 
one unpardonable sin in poetry 1s the sin of 
insincerity, and from this Mr. Le Gallienne is 
free. He has wisely chosen to sing the 
emotion that he has rather than the thought 
that he has not, and a larger and wider 
experience of life will give his verse sub- 
stance and gravity; but the habit of affecta- 
tion once formed seems to be ineradicable, 
and it vitiates the work of a lifetime. 
Within his own range he works freely, with- 
out strain or spasm, but with prevailing 
grace and sweetness, and often with arresting 
and winning felicity of touch. His sonnets 
are unequal, and some of them seem to have 
been written at a time when his study of 
sonnet structure was incomplete, many having 
three rhymes in the octave; but they all 
possess what I ventured some time ago to 
call “a sonnet-making argument,”’ that is, a 
motive which naturally clothes itself in the 
sonnet form, and they are therefore more 
satisfying than other performances of the 
same kind which are, from a technical point 
of view, less faulty. Here is a sonnet ad- 
dressed by Mr. Le Gallienne to his mother, 
which has an attractive naiveté due to a com- 
bination of ingenuity and tenderness that is 
not infrequent in his verses : 


‘trained too fine.” 


‘* Sweet mother, I did long to sing for thee 
A birthday song, but somehow from my 


‘oat, 

When I essayed, died out the struggling note 
O’erburdened with the weight of sympathy. 
So easy has it ever seemed to me 

To pen a sonnet to my lady’s look 

Or write a verse in some confession- book, 
That it seemed strange I had no song for thee; 
And yet none such has come, although I strove 

Long time for music: now I know at length 
Why s0 this is, for as a mother’s love 

Is sacredest of all, so must the strength 
To sing it be the strongest—thus in vain I long 
Till that strength comes to sing ‘my mother’s 

song. 


This is, I take it, one of the poems “ of 
graver mood.” From the lighter pieces, 
which give the volume its special character, 
I should like to select the very graceful 
‘Ballade of Old Sweethearts,” but it is pro- 
bably known to many readers of the Acapemy, 
having been reprinted in Mr. Gleeson White’s 
recent anthology of English poems in the old 
French forms; so I select instead a little 
lyric of quotable length which may be taken 


as a fair sample of Mr. Le Gallienne’s average 
work. 


‘* A maiden in grey and gold, 
Grey robe and a golden band, 
Grey eyes and a golden smile 
I never can understand. 


** Thus only she seems to me, 
She may have a heart somewhere, 
She may have a love to win 
For him with a heart to dare. 


“Tt may be the grey is but 
Dawn-mist of the coming day, 
That her golden smile will clear— 


‘* It may be if one should speak 
He would thaw that freezing grey, 
And heighten the sunny gold, 
But who dare that essay ? 


*¢ So still she must seem to me, 
As ever she’s seemed of old, 
Grey robe and a golden band, 
Grey eyes and a smile of gold.” 
Mr. Le Gallienne, in the verses described 
by Milton’s phrase, quoted (with a superfluous 
‘and ”’) in his title, is, for the most part, a 
singer of the sentiment rather than the passion 
of love; but two of three of the poems— 
notably ‘Quelle heure est-il?”—have a 
passionate fervour, which seem to indicate 
that the poet does not always let himself go, 
but has a stock of strength in reserve. One 
of the pieces of this latter kind, the sonnet 
entitled ‘‘A Vigil,” is, however, a mistake 
from every point of view ; and, should a new 
edition of My Ladies’ Sonnets be called for, 
Mr. Le Gallienne will find it easy to sub- 
stitute for it something worthier of himself 
and more harmonious with the other contents 
of the volume. 
I have left myself but little space in which 
to speak of the longest and, in some respects, 
most important of Mr. Le Gallienne’s poems. 
This is “The Bookman’s Avalon,” which is 
the first of ‘‘Three Booklover’s Songs,” as 
they are called, though not one of them is 
a song in the strict sense of the word. It is 
a quaintly and fancifully elaborated descrip- 
tion, written in Spenserian stanzas, and richly 
adorned with Keats-like imagery, of a dream- 
built palace ‘‘of vistaed halls and alcoved 
galleries,” rich with the literary spoils of 
time, in which the wanderer recognises by the 
dreamer’s instinct ‘‘ The Bookman’s Paradise.” 
The many mansions of this heaven of books 
are very charmingly imagined; and Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s style acquires here a certain gusto 
and sumptuousness, which indicates that he 
is on specially congenial ground. The other 
two ‘‘songs” are less important, though 
‘‘A Ballad of Bindings” is made pleasant by 
the vein of very bright humour which runs 
through it. 
As a rule, the best way in which to review 
a book consisting mainly of brief lyrics is to 
give copious selections rather than to indulge 
in copious comments. I have not adopted 
this course in reviewing My Ladies’ Sonnets, 
because many of Mr. Le Gallienne’s best 
poems have some little flaw of execution 
which, though generally too trifling to mar 
the reader’s pleasure, would be apt to reveal 
itself somewhat aggressively ‘‘in that fierce 
light which beats upon” a quotation. In 
spite, however, of all their little lapses, the 
total of which does not amount to much, these 
poems give more pleasure and refreshment 
than we can ever derive from the faultily 
faultless work which has every charm but 
that charm of life which Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
work certainly possesses. If he can perfect 
his art without losing simplicity and spon- 
taneity, we may expect from him something 
of permanent worth. 
James Asucrort Nose. 








Service Afloat, or the Naval Career of Sir 
William Hoste. (W. H. Allen.) 


Tuts narrative of distinguished services of an 
officer who was pre-eminently of the Nelson 





With all such mists—away, 





naturally, based on the Memoirs and Letters 
published more than fifty years ago, which 
now are not readily met with. To those, 
therefore, who either do not possess, or are 
unacquainted with, the early two-volume 
work, this is a capital substitute, or perhaps 
in some ways an improvement on the original. 
There is in it more condensation, more con- 
nexion in the history of the great Napoleonic 
war, and more illustration of events referred 
to from other authorities. A good index and 
a résumé of the principal affairs in which 
Hoste had sole or part command are alike 
useful to the student, and with commendable 
discreetness the anonymous editor has rele- 
gated his notice of the Hoste family to the 
appendix. Thus we escape anything like 
that lengthy preliminary genealogical dis- 
sertation which editors have usually felt it 
their duty to begin biographies with. 

We find but one thing to which we must 
take exception, and that is that the editor 
considers Sir W. Hoste to have been ‘‘ a great 
man.” He seems to have been driven to this 
judgment in defence of his hero against the 
somewhat severely critical remarks on Hoste’s 
professional character to be found in the Life 
of Sir William Napier. It was, however, 
scarcely necessary to go so far. For it seems 
a most unfortunate use of a term which by 
general consent is applied specially to those 
who strike out new paths for themselves and 
their fellows, and who lead the way boldly 
where none have ventured before. Nelson, 
St. Vincent, Rodney, and Hawke, each of 
these is marked among his contemporaries 
for having displayed peculiar skill—thereby 
achieving success—in tactics, strategy, organ- 
isation of a fleet, or management of men so 
as to obtain exact discipline. Such, too, no 
doubt were Rooke, Blake, Monson, and Drake, 
though of them we know less certainly. 
But Hoste’s name cannot be placed in the 
same category with these. His career was 
too short to allow of fair comparison even 
with the earlier part of that of his master, 
Nelson, for the latter received the rank of 
rear admiral at the age of thirty-nine, while 
Hoste virtually retired from active service 
when in his thirty-fifth year. 

Yet in twenty-one years of active service 
Hoste, by good fortune, was continually in 
contact with the enemy, and thus received a 
training than which none could have been 
better for a British naval captain. Serving 
as a youngster in the Agamemnon, when 
Calvi and Bastia and Hotham’s action off 
Genoa brought her commander’s name before 
the public; then, later, being present at the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, at the unfortu- 
nate attack on Santa Cruz de Tenerife, and, 
lastly, at the wonderful victory in Abukir 
Bay, Hoste had acquired much of the 
Nelsonic character for boldness, good sea- 
manship, “political courage,’ and untiring 
exertion. After the truce of Amiens collapsed 
his work lay almost entirely in the Adriatic, 
of which he wrote in 1810: 

‘We have plenty of work cut out for us in the 
Adriatic, and of all stations it is the pleasantest ; 
such variety and amusement, and prizes to 
boot, make the hours pass quick, I assure you.” 
Between cruising (which then in those waters 
was no slight task in winter), and blockading, 
and cutting-out expeditions, Hoste spent six 





school cannot fail to be of interest. It is, 


years in the Adriatic during his two com- 
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missions on the Amphion and Bacchante. 
The action off Lissa is what will best hand 
his name down to posterity. Its decisive 
result, and the brilliancy and precision with 
which Hoste’s weaker force was handled, 
showed how much high discipline and united 
action, with skilful pilotage, could effect even 
against an adversary of double strength in men 
and guns. The key to repeated failures on 
the part of the French and their allies in the 
Adriatic is given us by Hoste himself. He 
writes, several months before Lissa : 


‘* The truth is, they are afraid of the weather, 
and are very badly manned; we are well 
manned, and do not care a fig about the 
weather.” 


Withal, to sum up Hoste’s professional 
career, he proved a model captain, who, with 
opportunities and health, might have become a 
famous admiral. 

We have two or three minor points to 
mention in connexion with this admirable 
memoir. One is the fact that, in the time of 
the great wars, ‘ interest’ was as much sought 
after and needed in order to obtain quick 
promotion and good appointments as now. 
Another trifle to be noticed is the anxiety for 
‘“‘ pewter” or prize money, which, after the 
days of the grand guerre d’escadre had gone 
by, animated our officers and men. Hoste 
wrote, on entering the Adriatic, ‘‘I have at 
last got on good ground for ‘ pewterising.’ ” 
He seems to have gained a fair share of 
prize money, and we do not think that, as to 
honours, he was so shabbily treated as he 
himself affirmed. Our last point is to ask why 
the name of the French commander-in-chief 
at the battle of the Nile should here be spelled 
“‘Brueix ” instead of Brueys? It leads to 
some confusion with the contemporary 
Minister of Marine, Rear-Admiral Bruix. 
We also notice a slight discrepancy in dates 
on p. 84. Ganteaume left Brest for Berteaume 
Roads on January 7, 1801, but did not 
actually sail for his destination in the 
Mediterranean till January 23. And on 
p- 179, we may fill up the blank name of 
the captain of the Danaé with that of Villon. 
We think that the names of the captains of 
the Italian men-of-war, on the same page, 
need revision. With that, our privilege of 
giving vent to small grumbles is satisfied. 

Grorce F, Hoorer. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The New Judgment of Paris. By Philip 
Lafargue. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

A Wily Widow. By Henry Cresswell. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Flight to Florida. By Peregrinator. In 
2 vols. (White.) 

Alma. By Emma Marshall. (Sonnenschein.) 
Vere Thornleigh’s Inheritance. By A. M. 
Hopkinson. (London Literary Society.) 
Looking Backward. By Edward Bellamy. 
(Boston : Ticknor ; London: Triibner ) 

The Emotions of Polydore Marasquin. By 

Léon Gozlan. (Vizetelly.) 


The New Judgment of Paris is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable and most successful per- 
formance on literary stilts that the English 
reading public has yet 


seen. It may 





be the work of a woman, but looks 
more like the work of a very clever 
man, who is laughing in his sleeve at 
the scientific and artistic faddishness he re- 
produces, at the majority of his characters, 
and, above all, at the fearfully and wonder- 
fully precious style he affects. If The New 
Judgment of Paris, which ought rather to 
have been styled ‘‘The Old Judgment of 
Helen,” is not essentially a satire, it is 
essentially an absurdity. That a girl like 
Ida Bannatyne—clever, pretty, superficial, 
healthily but unconsciously selfish—should, 
when the chance comes her way, amuse 
herself for a season in London with picking 
up the cant, and playing with the ideas, of 
savans and studios, is likely enough. That— 
sent out from a country parsonage, to get on 
in the world, and, in her heart, believing in 
the gospel of getting on—she should marry a 
good-natured, well-built blockhead of a 
country baronet is, perhaps, inevitable. But 
that she should allow herself, even for a time, 
to be engaged to Ambrose Trevor, who is 
Posthlewaite and Maudle rolled into one, 
who lives on phrases, who, to induce a young 
lady to sit to him, tells her “I want to 
depolarise, to disindividualise you, and help 
men to look through the concrete beauty to 
the abstract beauty which lies beyond ”— 
well, in asking his readers to believe any- 
thing of this sort Mr.—supposing it is Mr.— 
Lafargue makes a large draft upon their 
credulity. What is even more improbable, 
he makes Ida think in Trevor’s phrases, as 
when she says not to him, but to herself, 
“He is spiritual to my mere spirituelle. But 
he lacks balance. I could be pendulum to his 
spring, checking explosion and carrying him 
over gulfs of lethargy and despair.” But if 
Trevor be left out of consideration it must be 
allowed that there is scarcely a weak charac- 
ter in Zhe New Judgment of Paris. John 
Sumner, whom Ida ought to have chosen—a 
George Warrington about to leave Bohemia 
and settle in Hampstead—was deserving of 
even more pains than Mr. Lafargue has 
bestowed upon him; and the same may be 
said of his sister Eva, who, no doubt, marries 
Ambrose some day, and gives that poor creature 
the sympathy heneeds, as well as the “‘ balance” 
that her friend Ida could never have supplied. 
There is a fascination, too, about that re- 
fined Chevy Slime, Dr. Harvey Bland, half 
quack, wholly self-seeker though he is. Mr. 
Lafargue is not strong in incident. The 
fortunes of the artistic sheet, the Byleaf, 
supply a little fun, but that is obviously mere 
comic business. The stories, too, of the un- 
lovable Sister Irene and the contest for a seat 
in Parliament between Sir Eric Armstrong 
and John Sumner are dragged clumsily into 
the story, asif to show that Mr. Lafargue does 
know something of fashionable nursing and 
modern politics. Hisstyle, resonant though it 
is, is occasionally very effective; a passage 
towards the end descriptive cf the sea, as 
seen from the cliffs near Dover, shows it 
at its best. Mr. Lafargue has a sense 
of humour, and, indeed, represses it too 
much. But is he not unconsciously humorous 
when he represents Trevor ‘‘ tempting ”’ Ida, 
who has been sitting to him in his studio for 
Aphrodite, ‘‘to stay, with fruits and sweet- 
meats and fair words,” and ‘‘ her white hands 
making havoc among the caramels, while 





Mrs. Catchpole, in her distant corner, 
demurely devours the delicacies they send 
her.” This isa very elegant edition of the 
old story of Mariana and Wilhelm and old 
Barbara. But does the spectacle of Aphro- 
dite munching caramels quite suggest a sym- 
phony? And had Trevor not a drop of gin, 
or at least a glass of sherry, to offer poor 
Mrs. Catchpole ? 


Mr. Henry Cresswell is not seen at his best 
—which is very good of its kind—in 4 Wily 
Widow. He does not seem to have started 
writing with a stock of ideas sufficiently large 
to last him through three volumes. He gives 
us only two strong characters—Maud Gains- 
borough, the poisoning widow, who gets rid of 
a husband, and very nearly gets rid of a rival 
with the help of aconite, but is yet a lovable, 
warm-hearted creature; and her brother-in- 
law, Anthony, who dislikes and checkmates 
her. But the duel between the two could 
have had full justice done to it in one volume. 
The love-affair between Frank Warrington 
and Lily Hardwicke is terribly spun out, 
however ; and Mr. Cresswell does not make so 
much, in the first volume, of the cruel 
practical joke played on Warrington by his 
first sweetheart as he has made of somewhat 
similar incidents in previous works. The 
plot of A Wily Widow, such as it is, is well 
constructed. 


A Flight to Florida might have been better, 
but it might also have been a great deal 
worse. ‘ Peregrinator’’ writes of the fasci- 
nations of that State with the enthusiasm of 
Mayne Reid, but in a more chastened style. 
He is full of almost Handy Andy animal 
spirits; indeed, some of the practical jokes 
played on a certain Mr. Williams are spoiled 
by horseplay. The passages in the first volume 
between Glendinning and Raby, whose court- 
ship is of the Benedick and Beatrice sort, are 
well-managed, and show “ Peregrinator”’ to 
be possessed of a sunny humour. But the 
tragedy—it is little else—which brings the 
two together in the end will be generally 
resented as violent, unpleasant, and un- 
necessary. 


In Alma, Mrs. Marshall probably attains 
the perfection of her humble, but honest, sub- 
Dickensish art. She frequently errs on the 
side of prolixity; Alma is agreeably short 
and quite compact. As arule, she puts too 
many figures in her work; in Alma there 
are only four of any pretensions—Alma 
Montgomery, the pretty music mistress her- 
self; the mother of her fiancé, Dr. Herbert 
Law; her blind musical brother; and the 
mysterious peer, whose life is a series of dis- 
appointments in love, relieved to some extent 
by indulgence in good deeds and champagne. 
Probably most of the special public that Mrs. 
Marshall caters for with no inconsiderable 
success will regret that Alma does not marry 
Lord Heroncliffe in the last page. His eccen- 
tricities are but the raw material of which 
high character is made, whereas Dr. Law 
is certain, after marriage, to develop into a 
commonplace practitioner and husband. But, 
even it be allowed that Mrs. Marshall might 
have made a better arrangement for Alma 
than she has done, her story is singularly 
free from blemishes. The ups and downs 
of the music-mistress’s social and professional 
struggles; her ill-treatment at the hands of 
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" - her recognition by Dr. Earle; the 
pth on the me of her two good angels, 
Lord Heroncliffe and Herbert Law’s father— 
are traced with skill and sympathy. Alma’s 
blind brother Christopher is perfect in his 
way; indeed, Mrs. Marshall ought to have 
sent so good a child to Heaven as certainly as 
she ought to have placed Alma in the arms of 
Lord Heroncliffe. It is evident that Mrs. 
Marshall does delight to make humble people 
happy, and to make their happiness result 
from a goodness that sustains and solaces 
industry ; and there is contagion in her delight. 
Alma is very warmly to be commended. 


Vere Thornleigh’s Inheritance is neither 
better nor worse—though it is unfortunately 
longer—than most stories of pretty girls who 
have fortunes and parents that they are 
ignorant of, but that certain villains know of 
only too well. Mr. Tressider, who is as much 
of a scoundrel as this story can boast of, is too 
weak for his part, and so has no worse punish- 
ment inflicted on him than that involved 
in seeing Vere marry his son Paul and not 
his son Hugh, and in having an offer of 
marriage refused by Vere’s mother. Mabel 
Tressider is a sufficiently lively girl of the 
modern conventional sort, chattering con- 
stantly of ‘the Pater,” and “cream satin 
bodies ” and equally important topics. Crosby 
Savile, the comic barrister, who is in store 
for her, is tolerable enough till he becomes 
serious and lets the world know that he 
‘early resolved that if he could prevent it 
his marriage should not be a lottery, that he 
would know his future wife in her home and 
out of it; in sunshine and rain, in south winds 
and east winds.” 

It is hardly possibly to criticise a colourless 
story like Vere Thornleigh’s Inheritance. 


It is a pity to see so able a writer and so 
careful an analyst of character as the author 
of Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process bitten by the 
craze which at present prevails on the other 
side of the Atlantic for trying to present in 
fiction the domestic and social life of a coming 
century. Yet this is what Mr. Edward 
Bellamy attempts—and the only thing he 
attempts—in Looking Backward, which ends 
apparently in his hero’s marrying a girl who 
ought to have been his own grand-daughter. 
It is so far well, perhaps, that the new 
Heavens and the new Earth wherein dwelleth 
economical righteousness, and into which Mr. 
Bellamy practically resolves his twenty-first 
century, should prove quite as fatiguing as 
either earthly or ethereal paradises generally 
are. There is much careful and even some 
graceful writing in Looking Backward; but 
it is quite thrown away. 


The Emotions of Polydore Marasquin is a 
harmless, laughable, ingenious book, re- 
minding one here and there of M. Paul 
Célidre’s Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. 
Qués, but more demurely written. The idea 
of wrecking a Macao dealer in birds and 
beasts on ‘an island inhabited chiefly by 
monkeys, including a baboon and a pair of 
chimpanzees that he had sold to certain 
British naval officers, is an original one, and 
is worked out by M. Leon Gozlan with an 


effective humour, which is not spoiled 
by realism, or tainted with suggestive- 


ness. The imitativeness of 


monkeys is a 
stock subject with writers : 


for boys, and one 





or two of the oddities of the creatures that 
are first the tyrants and afterwards the slaves 
of Polydore Marasquin, strike us as having 
done duty before. But the inversion of the 
old relations between Polydore and his tame 
baboon, Karabouffi the First, the successful 
masquerading of Polydore as mandril-emperor 
of the island where he figures as a eastaway, 
the conduct of the love-sick and loyal 
chimpanzees, are all quietly droll, and as 
novel as they are droll. Perhaps The Emotions 
of Polydore Marasquin is a profound satire on 
humanity; if so, M. Gozlan conceals his 
Swiftian mission with marvellous success. 
His book is a remarkable one to be written 
by a Frenchman, and to be translated and 
published by Messrs. Vizetelly. It is filled, 
though not adorned, with comic but roughly 
executed illustrations. 


Wiwram WattAce. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


The Life and Times of John Skinner. Bishop 
of Aberdeen, and Primus of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. By Willian Walker. (Aber- 
deen: Edmond & Spark.) Dr. Walker is 
already favourably known as the biographer of 
Dr. Gleig, Bishop of Brechin and Dunkeld ; 
and of the saintly Alexander Jolly, Bishop of 
Moray. In the present volume he deals with a 
remarkable man and with the stirring times of 
the repeal of the penal laws affecting Episco- 
palians in Scotland. Bishop Skinner was son 
of the Scottish poet, John Skinner, of Linshart 
(‘*Tullochgorum’’), whose verses were so 
warmly admired by Burns, and whose interest- 
ing biography has been already given to the 
public by Dr. Walker. To all who are inter- 
ested in the history of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church this Life of ?Bishop Skinner may be 
heartily commended. It will give to the reader 
a vivid sense of the rapid growth of the Church 
in numbers and influence withiu the last ninety 
years, and of the forcible repression under 
which it managed to exist in the last century. 


A Sketch of the Life and Episcopate of the 
Right Reverend Robert Bickersteth, D.D., Bishop 
of Ripon. By the Rev. Montague Cyril Bicker- 
steth. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Bickersteth very 
modestly entitles his biography of his father a 
sketch ; but the narrative is full and thorough. 
The diocese of Ripon was reconstituted in 
1836, and Bishop Bickersteth succeeded Bishop 
Langley, the first bishop of the see, in 1857. 
His position was notan easy one; for the most 
able and energetic workers in the diocese were 
High Churchmen, and to continue Bishop 
Langley’s work without their hearty co-opera- 
tion was impossible. But without any very 
extraordinary gifts Bishop Bickersteth was a 
capable man of business, a vigorous preacher, 
and a hard and conscientious worker. He, 
moreover, exhibited toleration and tact in his 
dealings with those of his clergy who were not 
in sympathy with his own pronounced evan- 
gelical views; so that his episcopate, though 
not brilliant, was successful and prosperous. 
Mr. Bickersteth’s book is, as we have said, full 
and thorough. It is also well arranged and 
clearly written, but it is too laudatory. This 
is a difficult fault for a son to avoid, or for a 
reader to pardon. We wish to know what the 
world thought of Bishop Bickersteth, not only 
when it praised, but when it criticised. We 
should like also to feel sure that the bishop had 
some faults and weaknesses; and would probably 
love him more if his biographer could have 
loved him less. 


Bishop Forbes: a Memoir. By Donald J. 


Mackey. (Kegan Paul, Trench &Co.) The late 
Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, having taken a very 





prominent partinsomeofthe keenest ecclesiastical 
controversies of his day directed, with a spirit 
of wisdom worthy of imitation, that the most 
important part of his correspondence and 
journals should be preserved unopened and 
under seal for twenty-five years from the date 
of his death. Despite the desire indicated by 
this fact, and the disapproval of the family of 
the bishop, who possess much material that 
may assist some future biographer, Mr. Mackey 
has persisted in making a book. The casual 
reader, glancing tarough this volume, would 
not unnaturally come to the conclusion that 
Mr, W. E. Gladstone was the bishop’s only 
correspondent. Mr. Gladstone has been so 
ill-advised as to furnish Mr. Mackey with a 
considerable number of the bishop’s letters; 
but the replies, which would, doubtless, in 
some instances, be interesting, remain, if 
agg tye at all, under seal at Brechin, waiting 
or the expiry of the quarter of a century. It 
is much to be regretted that Bishop Forbes’s 
wishes should be so far set at nought by his 
biographer, notably in his partisan attacks on 
ecclesiastical opponents. The bishop, though 
uncompromising, was full of magnanimous 
generosity towards those with whom he was 
breught into controversy, and was a real lover 
of the things that make for peace. The bishop 
asked for silence for a space, and (ill, in 
probability, those who were most actively 
engaged in the embittered religious disputa- 
tions that led to his trial should have passed 
away; but Mr. Mackey so little regards his 
intentions that with loud voice he shouts afresh 
the party war-cries. Alexander Penrose Forbes 
was a man of wide culture, of scholarly tastes, 
and considerable ecclesiastical learning. Above 
all he was a man of earnest piety and self- 
devotion. His life deserves to be told; and we 
hope the time may come when it will be told 
from a fund of sufficient material, and in 
a becoming spirit. Mr. Mackey has certainly 
not forestalled such a biography. The material 
Mr. Mackey had before him was scanty, but 
even that material is edited in a slovenly way. 
Thus, at p.170, writing to Mr. Gladstone, 
Bishop Forbes gives an interesting notice of a 
literary friend, who had suddenly died; but 
there is no hint from the editor as to the name 
of the person referred to. Mr. Mackey was, 
as we learn from the title-page, formerly a 
clergyman officiating in the Scottish Church. 
He might, accordingly, have avoided such errors 
as that the Scottish Communion Office ‘‘ was 
dethroned from its rightful place” by the 
General Synod of 1876, or that the Bishop of 
Aberdeen was Primus in 1875 (p. 210). It is 
not the case (witness Edinburgh Cathedral) that 
the plan of two incumbents for one charge has 
‘‘now happily entirely disappeared” (p. 63). 
Erastus (not Hrastian, p. 208) was the name of 
the physician of Baden after whom certain 
ecclesiastical views have received their designa- 
tion. Hiberio or Hiberia—not Hibernio (p. 249) 
—was the name given by St. Patrick to Ireland. 
THE pamphlet of the Rev. Frederick Hockin 
on John Wesley and Modern Methodism (Riving- 
tons), originally published anonymously in 
1874, has now in its fourth edition expanded 
into a volume of over two hundred pages. He 
aims at proving that the present followers of 
the founder of Methodism have deviated from 
the teaching which their father in religion 
advocated consistently throughout life; and 
in support of this argument he alleges that 
many important passages of Wesley’s teaching 
have since his death been eliminated from his 
writings. The contradictions between the prin- 
ciples of John Wesley and those of the modern 
Methodists have been set out by several previous 
writers, and notably by Mr. Denny Urlin. It 
may well be doubted whether the game is 
worth the candle. The views of Methodism 
have passed away—be it for good or for evil— 
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from the sacramental doctrines which John 
Wesley preached himself, and wished to see 
established in others. If the Wesleyan ministers 
desired to revert to the old-fashioned opinions 
of High-Churchism which formed the staple of 
Wesley’s principles, they would soon be aban- 
doned by the congregations which now assemble 
in the chapels of Methodism. The county of 
Cornwall has long been identified with this 
form of dissent, and in no place have the 
Wesleyan ministers found better ground for the 
sowing of their seed. An interesting appendix 
in Mr. Hockin’s work is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the statement that before Wesley’s 
day the natives of Cornwall were habituated 
to the crime of murdering the shipwrecked, 
and of the character of the Cornish clergy at 
that period. The first charge is probably 
groundless ; but the good qualities of the clergy 
of the Established Church about 1760 will 
scarcely be estimated by impartial critics so 
highly as Mr. Hockin would desire. 


The Sisters of the Poor and their Work. By 
Rev. Henry D. Nihill. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) The twelve letters contained in this volume 
were originally printed for private circulation 
‘“‘to furnish the friends of The Sisterhood of St. 
Mary at the Cross with some account of their 
work.’ The recent trial of Allcard v. Skinner 
has induced their author to publish them that 
the public may understand clearly the nature of 
the institution they describe. The letters date 
from 1870, and will be read with great profit by 
all interested in the condition of the poor. They 
make no attempt to be sensational, and are 
remarkably bright and cheerful ; but they give 
us an unusually clear and graphic account of the 
work done in Shoreditch by the Sisters of the 
Poor. Mr. Nihill has done well to publish his 
admirable letters; not only the Sisters, but 
the public also, will thank him for his work. 


The Parish Priest of the Town. Lectures 
delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
By John Gott. (8.P. C.K.) These terse and 
vigorous lectures give us in short compass the 
advice of a veteran in all departments of a 
town clergyman’s work. We know of no book 
in which a clergyman’s practical and spiritual 
duties are more clearly and fully stated ; earnest 
piety, sound commonsense, and thorough 
acquaintance with the subject treated of 
are rarely found in such equal combination as 
in Dr. Gott’s six lectures. The third part of 
the appendix, entitled ‘‘A Town Curate’s 
Prayer Desk,” will be greatly appreciated by 
those for whom it is intended. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. BLADES, East, & BuLApDEs, have 
issued a circular regarding the publication of a 
facsimile of the MS. of Thomas Dingley’s 
account of the progress of the first Duke of 
Beaufort, as lord president of the council in 
Wales, through Wales and the Marches in 1684. 
This document was printed, in a very limited 
number oi copies for private circulation, in 
1864. It is now proposed to reproduce it by 
photo-lithography, thus giving all the pen- 
and-ink sketches of castles, monuments, coat 
armour, &c. The present Duke of Beaufort, 
who owns the MS., has given his consent to the 
publication, at the request of the Cambrian 
Archaeological Association. The work consists 
of 354 pages, with two maps; and it will be 
published in a handsome volume, demy 
quarto. The subscription price, for an edition 
of 350 copies, is one guinea, 


THE first volume brought out by the New 
Spalding Club has now been issued to mem- 
bers: Memorials of the Family of Skene of Skene, 
from the Family Papers, with other Lllustra- 
tive Documents, edited by Dr. William Forbes 





Skene, Historiographer for Scotland; with 
reproductions of sketches by the late James 
Skene of Rubislaw, The other portion of the 
first year’s issue is also printed, and will soon 
be in the hands of members. It consists of 
vol. i. of the Chartulary of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, one of the few Scotch 
Chartularies enumerated by the late Dr. John 
Stuart in his Report on the MS. Materials for 
History in Scotland (Hist, MSS. Com. Rep. 
I. iii.) as still unprinted. The volume is 
edited by the Rev. James Cooper, Minister of 
the Church of St. Nicholas, and will contain 
illustrations by Mr. George Reid. 


AT the recent sale of the Aylesford library— 
which realised altogether £10,754—the four 
folios of Shakspere fetched the following prizes. 
The first folio (1623), somewhat patched and 
soiled, but otherwise a good copy, £200; the 
second folio (1632), a copy which had belonged 
to Theobald, and afterwards to Dr. Johnson, in 
whose handwriting there were many notes 
(£140, Henry Irving); the third folio (1664), a 
fine copy (£93); the fourth folio (1685), also a 
good copy (£29). 

A noLtocraPH MS. of Burns, containing 
several of his best-known poems, with varia- 
tions from the printed edition, was sold at 
Sotheby’s on Tuesday last for £215 5s. It was 
bought for the Burns Museum at Kilmarnock. 


Mr. Murray has now in the press Mr. 
Sydney Buxton’s Finance and Politics, an 
historical study of the last sixty or seventy 
years, which will shortly be published in two 
volumes, A seventh edition of Mr. Buxton’s 
Handbook to Political Questions is also in 
preparation. 

Mr. GRANT ALLEN’s new novel, The Devil’s 
Die, will be published, in three-volume form, 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in the course of 
next month. 


Miracle Gold is the title of a new three volume 
novel by Mr. Richard Dowling, which will be 
ready at the libraries next week. 


Two new volumes of stories will be published 
next week by Messrs. Ward & Downey—David 
Pointdexter’s Disappearance, by Julian Haw- 
thorne, and Jdle Tales, by Mrs. Riddell. 


A VOLUME of Legends and Traditions of 
Yorkshire, by Rev. Thomas Parkinson, is 
announced for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 


A VOLUME, entitled Holiday Recreations and 
other Poems, from the pen of Mr. Alexander 
Skene Smith, of Johnstone, N.B., will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


Messrs. Roper & DROWLEY will issue im- 
mediately a manual of daily devotional reading 
for home use by busy or invalid persons, by the 
Rev. A. Hunter Dunn. Iis title will be Holy 
Thoughts for Quiet Moments. 


Messrs. Siupxkin, Marswatt & Co. will 
publish the cheap edition of Miss Braddon’s 
recent novel, Like and Unlike, eariy next July. 
The same firm will issue, in three volumes, The 
Fatal Three, the novel which Miss Braddon is 
now engaged in writing for Messrs. Leng & 
Co.’s syndicate of newspapers. 


MEssrs. FREDERICK W. WILSON & BROTHER, 
of Glasgow, will publish immediately a new 
work by Mr. John Davidson, entitled Smith: a 
Tragedy. The author’s earlier drama, Bruce, 
was favourably reviewed some time ago in the 
ACADEMY, 


WE understand that Mr. Bellars’s recent 
little book of private devotions, Before the 
Throne, is already in a fourth edition, enlarged. 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. announce 
for immediate publication an edition of it 


adapted to the Scottish Communion office, with 
#@ preface by the Bishop of Aberdeen and 
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Orkney; and also an edition adapted to the 
American Prayer-Book, with a preface by the 
Bishop of Springfield. 

Messrs. BuRNs & OATEs have in the press a 
popular edition of Bishop Ullathorne’s works 
on the Endowments of Man, entitled respectively 
‘“‘The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues,” 
‘“*The Endowment of Man,” and ‘Christian 
—" the Strength and Discipline of the 
Soul.” 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN will publish imme- 
diately a cheap edition of Mr. Hutton’s Literary 
Landmarks, revised and enlarged by the author, 


THREE editions of Mr. Panton’s manual of 
household management, From Kitchen to Garret, 
have been exhausted in the course of a few 
months. The fourth edition is now at the 
printers. 


THE Queen has been pleased to become the 
patron of the Royal Historical Society. 


Corrections.—In Prof. Zupitza’s letter on 
‘German Words in Middle English,” in the 
ACADEMY of March 10, the Old High German 
word should be “‘piligrim” not “ pilgirim” ; 
in the passage from King Alfred’s Pastoral 
Care read ‘‘ Sces”? instead of ‘‘ des”: and Old 
French tenser is ‘‘to protect” not ‘‘ to protest.” 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


In the next number of the Contemporary Re- 
view, Prof. Max Miiller will write on ‘‘ The New 
German Emperor”; Prof. A. V. Dicey, on ‘‘ Old 
Jacobinism and New Morality”; Dr. Clifford, 
on ‘‘ Baptist Theology”; Canon MacColl, on 
‘Islam and Civilisation”; and Michael Davitt, 
on ‘‘ The Irish Landlord’s Demand,” 


Tue April number of Art and Letters will 
contain the new play written by Mdme. Sara 
Bernhardt, which is to be produced by her at 
the Odeon Theatre, on March 31; also, ‘* A Wed- 
ding Chest,” by Vernon Lee ; a poem by Oscar 
Wilde; ‘‘The Comédie Francaise,” by F. 
Sarcey ; and ‘ Art at the Mirletons Club,” by 
G. Jollivet. 


Mr. WALTER BESANT will contribute the 
second of two articles on ‘‘The Writing of 
Novels” to the April number of Atalanta. 
The same number will also contain the opening 
chapters of a serial story by Mr. Grant Allen, 
entitled ‘‘ The White Man’s Foot.” 


Some of the many remains of undoubtedly 
Roman origin which have been found in the 
Chester city walls will be described, with illus- 
trations, by Mr. E. W. Cox, in the April 
number of the Antiquary, under the title of 
‘*The Symbolism of the Sculptured Remains 
found at Chester.” 


Mr. BLADEs will continue his papers on the 
origin of printing in the April number of the 
Bookworm, on this occasion stating the case 
‘* Coster v. Gutenberg.” In the same number 
there will be an article on the “ First Folio 
of Shakspere.” 


Mr. FREDERICK J. Crowest will contribute 
a paper on ‘‘ The Rise aud Growth of the Song 
Form in Music” to the coming number of 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


THE April number of The Play-Goer’s Maga- 
zine will contain what claims to be the fullest 
biography yet published of Mr. H. Beerbohm- 
Tree, illustrated with six portraits; letters from 
Mr. Percy FitzGerald and others on the pro- 
posed Stage-School of Acting ; and biographies, 
with portraits, of the late Mr. Clayton and Mr. 
A. W. Pinero. 


‘*THOSE YOUNG PEOPLE”? is the title of a 
serial story which Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 


Cudlip) will commence in the April number of 
Illustrations. 
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novel, ‘‘ Mr. Barnes, of New York,” will 
Ry away, as extra supplements, with 
Nos. 235 and 236 of Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 
ublished on March 27 and April 4. In 
No. 235 (which will form the first number of 
a new volume), two new serial stories will be 
commenced— Lady Biddy Fane,” a tale of 
adventure, by Frank Barrett, illustrated by 
J. Finnemore; and ‘‘An American Penman” 
(from the diary of Inspector Byrnes, of the 
New York detective force), by Julian Haw- 
thorne. 


Decoration for April will contain a supple- 
ment, which it is intended shall become a 
permanent feature, with the title of ‘‘The 
Art Trades’ Review,” under the editorship of 
Mr. W. Norman Brown, author of ‘‘ Principles 
and Practice of Decorative Art.” The title of 
the journal will henceforth be Decoration and 
Art Trades’ Review. The price will remain the 
same as heretofore. 








MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00/8 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘“‘ THE History of South Africa, 1486-1691,” by 
George McCall Theal, with 3 maps; ‘‘The 
South African Gold Fields,” a guide for inves- 
tors, miners, and intending visitors, by Ernest 
Glanville, of Cape Town; “Ireland in ’98,” 
sketches of the principal men of the time, based 
on published volumes and unpublished MSS. of 
the late Dr. R. Madden, and edited by J. B. 
Daly, with portraits and other illustrations; 
“‘ History of Ireland,” by Dr. R. Hassencamp, 
authorised translation, in 2 vols.; ‘‘Sierra 
Leone; or, the White Man’s Grave,” by G. A. 
Lethbridge Banbury, with plates; ‘‘ Samoa!; 
or, the Last White Man on the Beach,” by W. B. 
Churchward, illustrated; ‘‘ Life in the Cut, 
Sketches of Barge Life,” by Amos Reade; 
*‘The Russian Peasantry, their Agrarian Con- 
dition, Social Life, and Religion,” by Stepniak, 
in 2 vols.; ‘‘ The Russian Storm-Cloud,” by 
Stepniak, second edition; ‘‘ English Associa- 
tions of Working Men,” by Dr. Baernreither, 
translated by Alice Taylor ; ‘‘The Science of 
Religions,” by Emil Burnouf, translated by 
J. Liebe; ‘‘Memoirs of the Reign of Louis 
XIV. and the Regency,” by the Duke of Saint- 
Simon, translated by Bayle St. Jobn, in 3 vols. ; 
“Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, together with 
a Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides,” edited 
by Percy Fitzgerald, second edition, in 3 vols. ; 
‘‘German Socialism and Ferdinand Lasalle,” 
by W. H. Dawson, with a portrait; ‘‘ Chants 
of Labour,” with music, compiled by Edw. 
Carpenter, with a frontispiece and illustrated 
title-page by Walter Crane; ‘‘The Demon of 
Dyspepsia; or, Digestion Perfectand Imperfect” ; 
“Volapiik Grammar and Reading Book,” by 
Proé. Kirchhoff, and Key to the same; ‘‘ Volapiik 
Dictionary”; ‘ Volapiik Commercial Corres- 
pondence” ; ‘Practical Essay Writing,” by 
A. W. H. Forbes; ‘Parallel Grammar Series,” 
Latin, Greek, German, and French; ‘A First 
History of the English People,” by Amy Baker, 
in 4 vols.; ‘‘A New Era in Thought,” by C. 
Howard Hinton; “ Poultry,” a manual for 
breeders and exhibitors, by a Poultry Farmer; 
‘Model Engine Making,” by J. Pococke; 
‘The Dog, its Diseases and Management,” by 
Prof. J. Woodroffe-Hill, illustrated. Novels: 
“‘Love’s a Tyrant,” by Annie Thomas, in 3 
vols. ; ‘*Vaia’s Lord,” by Jean Middlemass, in 
3 vols.; ‘*Two Chorus Girls,’ by Hamilton 
Clarke; “St. Barnard’s,” the Romance of a 
Medical Student, third edition, and Key to 
same ; “A More Excellent Way,” by Constance 
Howell ; ‘* Peccavi,” by Emily F. D. Osborn, 
in 3 vols. ; cheap edition of ‘“Lucy Smith, by 
F. C. Philips. In the Unicorn Series: Earl of 
Desart’s ‘Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” Mayne 


Reid’s “Death Shot,” Skottowe’s “Sudden 


den | 





Death.” Imperial Parliament Series: ‘‘ Church 
Reform,” by Albert Grey and Canon W. H. 
Fremantle, ‘‘London Government and City 
Guilds,” by J. F. B. Firth. 








MESSRS. CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘* WATERWORKS,” being notes on the storage 
of water in reservoirs, the construction of 
embankments, weirs, stream gauges, rainfall, 
conduits and pipes, domestic water supply, 
pumping engines, service reservoirs, water 
power, water wheels, corn mills, rivers, floods 
ic rivers, conservancy of rivers, county boards, 
and watershed areas, by Charles Slagg; ‘‘ The 
Mechanical Engineer’s Office Book,” by Nelson 
Foley, second edition, much enlarged; ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Surveying,” a text-book for students 
preparing for examinations or the colonies, by 
George W. Usill; ‘“‘ Granite and Our Granite 
Industries,” with numerous illustrations, by 
G. F. Harris; ‘‘ Asbestos,” a popular account 
of its properties and commercial uses, and of 
the asbestos mines of Canada, by Robert H. 
Jones; ‘‘The Mechanic’s Workshop Handy- 
book,” a practical manual on mechanical 
manipulation, by P. N. Hasluck, a new volume 
of Lockwood’s ‘‘ Handybooks for Handicrafts’”’ ; 
‘‘A Treatise on Metalliferous Minerals and 
Mining,” by D. C. Davies, fourth edition; 
“The Foreign Commercial Correspondent,” 
being aids to commercial correspondence in 
four languages, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish, by Charles E. Baker. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
FAILURE. 


*¢ All honour to him who shall win the prize, 
The world has cried for a thousand years, 
But to him who tries, who fails and dies, 
I give great honour, and glory, and tears.’’ 
Joaquin MILER. 


You have failed, you say, in your life. 
I tell you that now and forever, 
You stand above all in the strife, 
Though the world may acknowledge it never. 


They will never know half the cost 

That you paid with your heart’s best blood ; 
They who marr’d your life, till you lost 

So much that the world counts good. 


To know what you might have been, 
If they who stood close to your side 

Had but bid you go forth and win 
All that which is now denied. 


Yours is the great true heart, 

That speaketh no word of blame, 
But endureth on to the end, 

With a love that is still the same. 


You pray to your God for strength, 
He will help you to bear the cross, 

Till you win your rest at length, 
From all suffering, pain, and loss. 


You may never be great in the sight 
Of the world ;——but before God’s throne 
You will one day stand crowned in the light 
When He calleth together His own. 








F. P. 
OBITUARY. 
AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT AND LOUISA MAY 
ALCOTT. 


Tu last representative of that famous circle of 
New England Transcendentalists which in- 
cluded Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Parker, 
and Margaret Fuller, died at Concord on 
March 5. 

Mr. Alcott was not only the last but the 
eldest of the company. He was born on 
November 29, 1799, one year earlier than John 
Brown, and four years earlier than Emerson. 
The popular impression about him was that he 
was @ most unpractical person—a visionary, a 





dreamer; and, in truth, there was a certain 
measure of correctness in the popular impres- 
sion. He was a profound student of Plato and 
the mystics of all ages, and knew far more 
about them and their ideas than about modern 
commerce and the things of daily life; and he 
was a dreamer of beautiful dreams. His con- 
tinual effort to make those dreams real in the 
world met with invariable failure—that is 
to say, his enterprises collapsed, usually very 
— ; but, if the influence he exercised over 
the minds and lives of the children and the men 
and women with whom he came in contact 
could be measured, the judgment pronounced 
would probably be quite other than “ failure.” 
Emerson, who met him in 1836, and remained 
his life-long friend, esteemed him highly from 
the outset. He wrote of him, to Margaret 
Fuller the next year, as one who had in him 
‘*more of the God-like than any man I have ever 
seen”’; and, touching this point of ‘‘ success,” 
he said: ‘“‘I shall dismiss for the future all 
anxiety about his suecess. If he cannot make 
intelligent men feel the presence of a superior 
nature, the worse for them; I can never doubt 
him.” In 1839 he described him to Carlyle as 
‘*a majestic soul, with whom conversation is 
possible.” This was strong speech from Emer- 
son, who was not only a keen critic of character, 
but a hater of superlatives. When Mr. Alcott 
visited England in 1842, Emerson sent him to 
Carlyle, but not without some questioning how 
the man of facts would receive the man of 
ideas; and the foreboding was realised, for 
Carlyle—forgetful as he too often was of the 
rightful claims of hospitality—tried to make 
Alcott a butt for his rough wit, and, at the 
best, only saw in him ‘a genial, innocent, 
simple-hearted man of much natural intel- 
ligence and goodness, with an air of rusticity, 
veracity, and dignity withal which, in many 
ways, appeals to one.” Mr. Alcott, on his 
part, was not drawn towards Carlyle. ‘‘ His 
wit was sombre, severe, hopeless; his very 
merriment had madness in it; his humour was 
tragic even to tears,” 

In 1825 Mr. Alcott opened a school in 
Cheshire, Connecticut, which was maintained 
for about two years; a little later he com- 
menced another at Fremont Place, Boston, 
but it had an even shorter existence. Then, in 
1831, he married, and in 1834 founded his more 
famous ‘‘ Temple School.” Among his assist- 
ants were Margaret Fuller and Elizabeth Pea- 
body, the latter of whom in her Record of a 
School has given to the world an interesting and 
instructive account of Mr. Alcott’s principles 
and methods. His daughter Louisa was there 
also, as a pupil; and the Plumfield School, in 
her Little Men is chiefly based on this under- 
taking of her father’s. His school was con- 
ducted, says Mr. Sanborn, ‘‘on Pestalozzian 
and Christian principles ’’; but, in the eyes of 
Boston orthodoxy in that day, Pestalozzian 
principles were strange and Christian principles 
dangerous, and the result was that a brief but 
striking success was followed by failure. 
Alcott’s fatal offence was the admission of a 
negro child into the school; whereupon all but 
five of his scholars were withdrawn by their 
scandalised parents, and, in 1839, the doors 
were closed. 

Less satisfactory was Alcott’s attempt to form 
a community for adults. He declined an invi- 
tation to join Brook Farm; but about the same 
time (namely, in 1843), with the co-operation 
of Lane and others, he established ‘ Fruit- 
lands.” This was a farm of some ninety acres, 
situated about three miles from Harvard, and 


remote from any high-road. The vegetarian 


diet, which Mr. Alcott had adopted in 1835, 
was to be one feature of the institution. The 
purpose of the founders was the setting aside “‘ of 
all impure diet, dirty habits, idle thoughts, and 
selfish feelings,” Great, were the hopes; but 
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Alcott and his co-workers had little of this 
world’s wisdom, and within one year Fruitlands 
had ceased to be. 

Mr. Alcott was a teacher more than a man of 
letters. There is little system in his writings. 
They are mainly notes of thought, but of such 
a kind as to charm and also stimulate to a high 
degree. He was one of the promoters of The 
Dial, and contributed to its pages. His Concord 
Days, Table Talk, Tablets, and Sonnets and 
Cazonets, are all current in America, and should 
be edited for this country also, but they still 
await an enterprising publisher. 

Absolutely sincere himself, Mr. Alcott never 
doubted the equal sincerity of others. His faith 
in mankind was boundless. As Mr. Frothingham 
says: ‘A singular sincerity characterised his 
mind and his life; he formed his beliefs on 
ideal laws and based his conduct on them.” 
His was an original nature and self-poised. He 
sought for guidance within himself, not from his 
fellow men. He was not a disciple or follower 
of anyone. At one time he was regarded as 
the leader of the ‘‘ Transcendental ’”” movement, 
but he lacked the practical qualities of which 
Emerson had so large a measure; yet he 
received and needed less influence from Emer- 
= than, perhaps, any other member of that 
circle. 


Miss Louisa May Alcott was born in 1833, 
on the anniversary of her father’s birth. It has 
been said that one of Mr. Alcott’s best contri- 
butions to literature was his daughter, Louisa ; 
and readers of all ages, here and in America, will 
give their cordial assent to that. Few writers 
are more popular, and none more deservedly so. 
A touching and beautiful picture of the Alcott 
household is given in Little Women—a picture 
entirely true in spirit, though not realised in 
all particulars. Louisa Alcott herself was 
“Jo”; but Jo’s career and hers differed in 
some important respects. She was herself more 
self-devoted and heroic even than Jo. Moods 
(as originally written) is, perhaps, the most 
vivid of all her stories. I do not remember to 
have ever read a book whose characters seemed 
to me so much like flesh and blood as the 
characters set forth in Moods. A new and 
more cheerful ending was written years 
after, but this was a blunder. An Old- 
Fashioned Girl is one of the healthiest 
books possible to put into the hands of girls 
or boys either. Admirable as a writer, Miss 
Alcott was not less admirable as » woman. 
She was an indefatigable nurse of wounded 
soldiers during the Civil War until she was 
herself stricken down. She was equally faithful 
in all the domestic relations. No better tribute 
to her greatness is needed than that which her 
father offered in the following sonnet : 


** When I remember with what buoyant heart, 
Midet war’s alarms and woes of civil strife, 
In youthful eagerness thou didst depart, 
At peril of thy safety, peace, and life, 
To nurse the wounded soldier, swathe the 


ead— 
How piercéd soon by fever’s poisoned dart, 
An — unconscious home, with wildered 
ead— 
Thou, ever since, mid Janguor and dull pain, 
To conquer fortune, cherish kindred dear, 
Hast with grave studies vexed a sprightly 


rain, 
In myriad households kindled love and cheer ; 
Ne’er from thyself by fame’s loud trump 
beguiled, 
Sounding in this and the farther hemisphere— 
I — to my heart, as Duty’s faithful 
child. 


Her last earthly service was tending her 
dying father—a service which claimed her own 
life; and, when he was gone, she followed 
him immediately into the unseen. 

WALTER LEWIN. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Le Livre has been, since the beginning of the 
year, {so well furnished with strictly literary 
articles that it would be unreasonable to quarrel 
w:th M. Uzanne for giving none such in the 
non-ephemeral part of his magazine for March. 
This part is made up of some extracts from 
recently sold autographs ; and of a paper by the 
editor himself, on ‘‘ M. Félix Buhot,” an etcher 
especially for the purpose of book illustration, 
who is, perhaps, not very widely known in 
England. From what, however, we ourselves 
have seen of his work, we should be disposed 
to agree with much of what M. Uzanne says. 
Some technical notes of M. Buhot’s experiments 
with different papers and modes of preparing 
them are interesting. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


AUDEBRAND, P. Alexandre Dumas 4 la Maison d’or: 
souvenir de la vie littéraire. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 38 fr. 50c. 

—. Profils bretons. Paris: Blond & Barral. 


. 50 c. 

LEs VosGEs en 1870 et dans la prochaine campagne. 
Rennes: Caillitre. 4 fr. 

STEINBRECHT, C. Die Baukunst d. deutschen Ritter- 

ordens in Preussen. II, Preussen zur Zeit der 

Landmeister. 1230-1309. Berlin: Springer. 50M. 


HISTORY. 


Cuvuauet, A. Les Guerres de la Révolution. I. La 
remi¢re invasion prussienne. If. Valmy. III. 
Bo Retraite de Brunswick. Paris: Cerf. 10 fr. 50c. 


ConQuEtE de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Salih ed- 
din. Publié par le comte Carlo de Landberg. Vol. 
I. Texte arabe. Leiden: Brill. 15 M. 

Prrey, L. Histoire d’une grande dame au XVIIIe 
Sitcle: la comtesse Héléne Potocka, Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy. 7 fr. 50c. 

Precrs des campagnes de Turenne, 1644-1675. Paris: 
Muquardt. 6 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


ELLENBERGER, W. Grundriss der vergleichenden 
—_ der Haussiiugethiere. Berlin: Parey. 


M. 

Fritsco, K. v. Allgemeine Geologie. Stuttgart: 
Engelhorn. 14M. 

GotpscumipT, V. Uber krystallographische Demons- 
trationen. 3 M. Index der staliformen der 
Mineralien. 2. Bd. 1.-3, Hft. u 3. Bd. 1. Hft. 12 
M. 80 Pf. Uber Foejetion u. graphische Krystall- 
berechnung. 6M. Berlin: Springer. 

ARASIN, P.u. F. Ergebnisse naturwissenschaftlicher 
sory auf Orylon in den Jahren 1884-1886, 
1. Bd. 2. Hft. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 14 M. 

Tortryns, B. Kurzes Handbuch der Kohlenhydrate. 

Breslau: Trewendt. 9M. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Lutrrcens, C. Ub. Bedeutung u. Gebrauch der Hilfs- 
verba im friiheren Altenglischen, Sculan u. Willan, 
Kiel: Lipsius. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

MAtzyEr, KE. Altenglische - 2. Bd. 
— 10. Lfg. Berlin: eidmann. 4 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BISHOP COLENSO. 
East Anstey Rectory: March 17, 1888, 

As the reviewer of Sir G. Cox’s Life of 
Colenso in the ACADEMY, I hope you will allow 
me space for a brief reply to Dr. Littledale’s 
letter in your issue to-day. 

I have not seen the hymn book to which Dr. 
Littledale refers; but Bishop Colenso’s opinions 
on the propriety of addressing hymns and 
prayers directly to Christ, instead of through 
Christ to God, are fully set forth in the second 
volume of Sir G. Cox’s work, pp. 100-104. It 
was pointed out at the time that the bishop’s 
opinion was only novel as being a reversion to 
early Christian usage. 

I may, however, remark that Dr. Littledale’s 
estimate of the Christianity of any book, prayer 
or hymns, by its express mention of the name 
of Christ would lead to curious results. There 
have been good people who have objected to 
the continuance of the Book of Esther in the 
Canon because it contains no mention of the 
name of God, but the objection has never been 





regarded as valid. Dr. Littledale would hardly 
deny that there may be, and unhappily are, 
hymns and prayers surcharged with the mention 
of names of Christ, but destitute of the minutest 
shred of His spirit and teaching; and, on the 
other hand, a hymn may contain no express 
mention of Christ, and yet may be thoroughly 
interpenetrated with the genuine essence of 
Christianity. A rigid application of Dr. 
Littledale’s literalism might conceivably have 
the effect of eliminating from our sources of 
Christian teaching such accredited formulas as 
the Sermon on the Mount or the Lord’s Prayer, 
each of which contains no express ‘‘ mention of 
the name of Christ.” 
JoHN OWEN. 


London: March 20, 1888. 
Please correct an error in my letter in the 
AcADEMY of last week. For “the late Martin 
R. Sharp, editor of the Guardian,” read 
‘* Martin R. Sharp, late editor of the Guardian.” 
Mr. Sharp is, I am glad to say, still in the 
land of the living, and remembers the hymnal 

I described. R. F, LITtTLEDALE. 











THE BLACK BOOK OF CARMARTHEN. 
University College, Oardiff: March 18, 1883. 

All who are interested in the old literature 
of Wales will feel deeply grateful to Prof. 
Rhys and Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans for the 
beautiful facsimile of this, the oldest of Welsh 
MSS., which has just been issued to the sub- 
scribers. In the valuable ‘‘ Palaeographical 
Note” prefixed to the facsimile, Mr. Evans 
says: “It would be very interesting to trace 
the history of the Black Book of Carmarthen 
from the time it was written down to the year 
1859, when it found a welcome and a home at 
Peniarth.”” It may, perhaps, be worth while to 
point out that the MS. itself supplies one bit 
of evidence relative to its own history. On 
folio 3a, just below the text, appears the name 
72 «IEW, which, doubtless means, in 
homely Welshorthography, ‘‘ IasparGruphidd.”’ 
It is probably safe to po silingg sr this is the 
signature of the Rev. Jasper Griffith, who was 
at one time owner of Hengwrt MSS. 4 and 5 
(see Archaeologia Cambrensis, July 1869, p. 210), 
and 172 (Ib. October, 1869, p. 366). According 
to the late Mr. Wynne (/.c.) Jasper Griffith 
‘was made Warden of Ruthin, February 9, 
1599, being chaplain to Rd. Bancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and died in 1606.” It 
seems then that the Black Book of Carmarthen 
was at one time in the hands of Jasper Griffith ; 
and, omaponnse | assuming that the reverend 
gentleman would not write his own name, even 
in Hebrew characters, in a book belonging to 
another we may conclude that it was his 
property. Hengwrt MSS. 4 and 5, above 
mentioned, are partsof the well-known ‘“‘ Llyvyr 
gwyn Rhydderch” (the White Book of 
Roderick). In MS. 172, there is a short note in 
Jasper Griffith’s own handwriting, in which he 
mentions the ‘‘ White Book as being in his 

ossession. I hope that Mr. Evans will soon 

ave an opportunity of examining the writing 
and ascertaining whether any of the notes in 
the Black Book are from the same hand. 

THomas PowWEL. 








THE ROUTE FROM SYRIA TO EGYPT. 
Weston-super-Mare: March 12, 1888. 

Prof. Sayce’s account of Farama (ACADEMY, 
No. 824), with Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
comments (AcADEMY, No. 823), bring to 
my mind conjectures which I have long 
entertained. With regard to Farama, may 
it not well be the Pairma, a_ fortified 
position of Merenptah, mentioned in Pap. 
Anastasi III. (Chabas, XTX. e. - 107) ? 
This seems the more likely as Mukaddasi gives 
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the name of Pelusium as al-Firm4, In con- 
nexion with this I have supposed that the 
Aduma, to which the Shasu belonged who 
were admitted through the line of forts 
(Anast. VI.), was not Edom (as generally 
understood) but the Adima of the story of 
Saneha, where that hero found himself 
on his escape from the Egyptian fron- 
tier wall (Maspero, Mel. d’ Arch. Eg. et 
Assyr. iii., 74; Les. prem. lignes, &c., 21), I 
have thought that the pmy of Exodus was 
the same name, and this opinion is expressed 
by M. Naville (Pithom, 24). Moreover, it seems 
to me that this very name survives as el-Adim, 
which Mr. Greville Chester found ge to 
“a portion of the Gebel” between Tel Habtia 
and Tel-el-Hir, some twenty miles east (a little 
north) of Tel Defneh. It is worthy of notice 
that the territory of the Shasu began on the 
east side of the frontier-fortress of Zar or Zal, 
and the great name of Khar or Khal extended 
as far also. 

A year and a half ago I mentioned my specu- 
lations to Mr. Griffith at the British Museum, 
and I heartily join with Prof. Sayce in the wish 
that Farama may be well-examined. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch writes: ‘The place 
where the site of the ancient Pelusium must be 
sought the Arabs call Faruma, according to 
Champollion and Brugsch = Coptic Feromi or 
Peromi, old Egyptian Perema (Wo lag das 
Paradies ? 313). See also Diimichen (Geschichte, 
&c., in Oncken’s series, p. 264). 

I think the old Egyptian local 
“Romen” must be identical with the 
Romineh which Mr. Greville Chester says he 
found to be a district of the desert of con- 


name 





siderable extent (Pal. Exp. F, Quarterly, 
1880, 147). HENRY GEORGE Tomxrys, 








THE ‘‘ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW” ON LORD 
HERBERT OF CHERBURY, 
Eton College: March 19, 1888, 

Will you allow me a reply to Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s criticism on my article upon Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury in the Fortnightly Review ? Mr, 
Lee has claims to be considered a specialist in 
the subject, as he has, I understand from 
several allusions in his letter, written an 
introduction to an edition of Lord Herbert’s 
autobiography. 

My article was written in 1885, before Mr. 
Lee’s book appeared. It was meant as an 
inoffensive literary study of the man. I did 
not profess to consnlt family records or original 
documents. I merely wrote from such sources 
as were then available. The article was origin- 
ally a long one, and had to be much curtailed 
and compressed. Three years after it was 
accepted by the editor I received the proofs, 
and I candidly confess that I did nothing more 
than revise them in the ordinary way. I should 
of course have pe Mr. Lee’s book, and 
compared it wit my conclusions; but I regret 
to say that the fame of Mr. Lee’s book had not 
reached me, Consequently I used the old chron- 
ology throughout — the chronology of the 
original edition of Herbert’s autobiography, and 
the Biographia Britannica. It appears that 
Mr. Lee has changed all that; and I am 
very glad to hear it, for it was apparently 
much in need of revision. But I must protest 
against the spirit which seems to have dictated 
these criticisms. I cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Lee considers the subject a monopoly 
of his own; that his objections are more to 
display his erudition than to correct my state- 
ments ; and that, perhaps, the real grievance 
he has against me is that I have not consulted 
his book. He does not credit me with having 
adopted a consistent system of chronology. 
He merely detaches my dates where they 
disagree with his own, and advances his 
arguments against the correctness of my 





version ; and I candidly admit that he appears 
in one or two cases to be right. 

But if this were all, I could pardon it. I 
would even welcome it. 
tabulated “ errors,” he introduces no less than 
two cases where I have merely been quoting 
Lord Herbert (whose orthography was fan- 
tastic), and scolds at me for not correcting 
them; when three cases again are merely 
matters of literary criticism, where one man’s 
opinion is as good as another’s; when in three 
other cases he finds fault with me for not 
supplying more information, and calls these 
mistakes, when it was merely a question of 
space allowed ; when he makes three gross and 
gratuitous errors among his own statements; 
and when, lastly, in one case, 
puts into my mouth a statement which I never 
made at ate. indeed I am bound to 
protest. 

The first objection he makes is that I have 
called Herbert a K.C.B. That title is now 
the received terminology for a Knight of the 
Bath. Mr. Lee disingenuously contrives to give 
the impression that Herbert was not a Knight 
of the Bath at all, in order to strengthen the 
appearance of my inaccuracy. It is true that 
the order was enlarged in i815, and the style 
altered from K.B. to K.C.B. But if Mr. Lee 
follows out the principle of retaining the 
ancient terminology, he ought to call his hero 
Lord Casbery and not Cherbury, the name 
being so spelt even in the register of his burial ; 
but he adopts Cherbury because it is the 
modern equivalent for the old name, I adopt 
K.C.B. for the same reason. 

The first of the tabulated objections is that I 
have called Herbert “ practically unknown”; and 
in order to prove the contrary Mr. Lee tells us 
that not only is there a modern French book 
of the subject, but that there is an analysis of 
one of Herbert’s works in Hamilton’s notes on 
Reid, and that Mr. COhurton Collins has 
reprinted his poems. This is fame indeed! 
But the key to the Paragraph lies in the fact that 
‘‘ an autobiography was edited with notes, &e., 
in 1886.” Mr. Lee does not say here that this 
is his own work ; but such is the case, and it is 
here, as elsewhere, obvious that this has been 
the sting. 

2. Lord Herbert’s descent from Pepin.—I 
follow here the authorised publication of the 
Herbert Pedigree (I think by the Camden 
Society). Mr. Lee seems to be unaware of the 
existence of this book’; at any rate, he does not 
refer to it, for fear of weakening his case. It 
is, however, well-known to students. Whether 
or no the descent is genuine, neither Mr. Lee 
nor anyone else knows; but it is the only one 
we have. It was certainly believed by his 
contemporaries, 

3. Date of birth—I follow here the older 
authorities, p. xxii. of the Prefatory Memoir of 
the edition of 1824, 

4. ‘His mother was a Shropshire heiress.” 
Even Mr. Lee does not attempt to deny this. 
He is disappointed that I did not say more 
about her. My article was about Lord 
Herbert, not about his mother, Mr. Lee 
might as well blame me for not inserting an 
exhaustive account of George Herbert, his 
brother. 

5. A mistake which I do not justify. It 
should have been “six brothers, of whom four 
were gentleman adventurers of the sword.” 
Mr. Lee attempts to reduce six to two; but the 
expression is applicable to four. 

6. Mr. Lee tells me that “ Tilesius” should 
be “ Telesius,” that he was not an astrological 
writer, and that this is very gross blundering. 
Lord Herbert calls him ‘‘ Tilesius ” himself, and 
I was quoting Lord Herbert. Mr. Lee 
apparently here wishes to correct Lord Herbert's 
own statement—which is the the only thing I 
concerned myself with—and to make me insert 


But when, among his | Mr. 


he deliberately | It 
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a Life and Works of Telesius, in addition to 
the memoir of Lord Herbert's mother. As to 
Telesius not being an astrological writer, does 

. Lee know of the Varii de rebus naturalibus 
libelli ty, that author ? 

7. ‘The — of the Schoolmen.” No 
Schoolman, says Mr, Lee, is mentioned. True, 
but they are implied throughout. It is not 
necessary to pass outside even the limits of my 
own article to show how much Lord Herbert 
owed to them, and how much time he had 
devoted to them. Such criticisms as this are 
not only trivial, they are disingenuous, 

8. Mr. Lee complains that I use the word 
“threatens” to write a certain treatise when 
I should have said “proposes.” True, I do, 
was @ misguided attempt at humour. I 
meant to imply that the proposal would not be 
a welcome one. With melanchol earnestness 
Mr. Lee says “threatens.” Oh! he does 
nothing of the kind; he merely says he will, 
As to the spelling'of « Galateus,” it is character- 
istic of the want of humour for which the 
criticism is so remarkable that Mr. Lee cannot 
let me alone even here. Half the amusement of 
Lord Herbert’s proposal is the ludicrous farrago 
of inaccurate dogmatism in which he indulges, 
Does Mr. Lee really expect me to insert a note 
to say that I am aware that these names are 
not strictly accurate in orthography, or that 
the works with which they are credited are not 
precisely what is described? What with notes 
and excursuses my article would have been a 
volume. 

9. Juliers. I wrote 8. Julien. I am sorry 
to say, on referring to my MS., I find that it 
stands there correctly. I omitted to alter it in 
the revise. My only excuse is the length of 
time which elapsed since the original composi- 
tion of the article. I call Sir E. Cecil one of 
the English generals. It should have been 
“‘commander-in-chief.” It should have been 
nothing of thekind. He was merely commander 
of the small English detachment of 4,000 men 
who were assisting the Low Country Army, 
Commander-in-chief would have been a most 
misleading term. 

10. Mr. Lee finds fault with me for speaking of 
the Duke of Buckingham at a certain date as 
plain “George Villiers,” stating that I call 
him by this name in 1617, when he was 
Viscount Villiers, That he was Viscount 
Villiers in 1617 I do not for a moment 
deny ; but the unprejudiced reader will hardly 
be prepared for the real fact—that I make no 
such statement at all. I say that on Herbert's 
return from his travels he became Villiers’s 
friend ; but, if Mr. Lee had had the courte’ 
to state the fact which cannot have esca; 
him, he would have seen that I was merely 
using the older chronology, such as it was in 
1885 before the appearance of the monumental 
work to which he so frequently and feelingly 
alludes. I put the embassy to France in 1619, 
The Biographia Britannica puts it even so earl 
as 1616, Thus, when Lord Herbert return 
in 1615, according to my chronology, Villiers 
was still George Villiers. 

More than this. Mr. Lee not onl puts 
into my mouth a statement which I did not 
not make; but, in taking 1617 as the date 
of Herbert’s return from foreign parts, he 
makes a gross error. In the volume called the 
Old Herbert Papers, there is a letter from 
Francis Newport, written to Herbert at the 
Hague in January 16, 1615. There is another 
written to him in England, addressing him as 
Ambassador in May of that year. Therefore 
he must have returned, and, further, have 
made Villiers’s acquaintance in the interval, 
Now, as Villiers was only knighted on April 23 
of the same year, I think I am right in saying 
that when Herbert returned he was plain 
George Villiers. In fact, not only has Mr. Lee 
deliberately misquoted my words, but he has 
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made a series of blunders himself in chron- 
ology. . 

11. Mr. Lee finds fault with me for saying 
that, after a certain date, the ‘‘ notices of his 
life are rather scanty.” And he quotes “the 
Powysland Club collections, the Calendars of 
State Papers, the Parliamentary Journals.” 
But, what do these record, except the fact that 
his public life had practically come to an end ? 
He then speaks of the ‘helpless theorising” 
with which I try to account for his disappear- 
ance from public life. Mr. Lee does not take 
into account the fact that I have said that 
possibly his political disappointments may have 
been the cause. That he can pass over, because 
it would invalidate his criticism; and, again, 
he alludes to the “latest edition of the auto- 
biography ” (his own), which here as elsewhere 
it is criminal to be unacquainted with. 

12, ‘* Anthony Master” should be ‘‘ Thomas 
Master.” It should be. If anyone will look 
on p. xxxii. of the memoir to which I have 
already alluded, he will see the not unnatural 
reason of my mistake. 

13. I bracket two books ‘‘Religio Laici” 
—and ‘“Religio Gentilium”—as forming one 
book. ‘‘ They were published separately.” Yes, 
I never for an instant denied it. Any reader 
could see that I did not profess to give an ex- 
haustive account of his works. In fact, I say 
‘*chief writings,” and the books are merely 
bracketed for convenience. Mr. Lee would 
have seen that too, if he had not been bent on 
fault-finding. Further, in his zeal for altera- 
tion, Mr. Lee must needs give his version of 
the title of the work, in order to make it 
appear that I have not even quoted it rightly. 
He had better have left it alone. The title is 
“‘De Religione Gentilium, errorumque apud 
eos causis,” and is not ‘*De Errorum Causis,” 
as Mr. Lee states. That is a different treatise 
altogether, published seven years before. 
These are merely questions of references; and 
Mr. Lee should have been certain of his own 
— before proceeding to lay down the 
aw. 

14, This is a literary criticismon Lord Her- 
bert’s Poems in which I indulge, and with 
which Mr. Lee disagrees. That is the only 
sense in which itis anerror; and I think that 
most unprejudiced critics will agree with me. 

15. Another literary criticism on the life of 
Henry VIII., with which Mr. Lee disagrees. 
The fact is, he has adopted Lord Herbert ; and 
to judge from the acrimonious tone of his de- 
fence of his writings, it would almost seem as 
if he were responsible for them himself. 

16. I give a slight résumé of Lord Herbert’s 
philosophy; and Mr. Lee is at me because it is 
not more exhaustive. An analysis of the De 
Veritate would be as much out of place in a 
magazine article as it is in place in a philo- 
sophical treatise. What with Lord Herbert’s 
mother, and the life of Telesius, and an analysis 
of the De Veritate, my article would have been 
avolume, But I may mention, for Mr. Lee’s 
satisfaction, that in my original MS. the De 
Veritate was analysed, but excluded to bring 
the article into reasonable limits. 

17. Mr. Lee tells me that calling the Deists 
‘*a body of uncertain origin ’’ implies that I 
think them to be an organised sect. The lan- 
guage may be misleading, but it is the lan- 
guage of the French writer Viret, who, in 
order to assign the school a definite place in 
philosophy, treats them, as he necessarily must, 
as an organic whole. 

Now for an instance of Mr. Lee’s own erudi- 
tion. He says: ‘‘ Lord Herbert was not known 
to his contemporaries as ‘the chief patron of 
Deism,’ &c. I believe Leland, in 1754, first 
gave him the title of Deist.” As a matter of 
fact, he is totally wrong in both statements. 
The words are Dr. Halyburton’s—a Scotch 
Professor of Theology, who was born some 





years before the death of Lord Herbert—and 
it is by him that the title of Deist is applied. 
Surely a man of Mr. Lee’s professions should 
not, in correcting a fellow-student, proceed 
from such misstatements. 

18. Mr. Lee endeavours to make your readers 
believe that I have invented the title of a book 
which has no existence. ‘‘ Leland” should of 
course be ‘‘ Leslie.” Mr. Lee must know this. 
It was obvious that I was analysing Leslie, not 
Leland. I admit the error, but not its gravity. 

The rest of this criticism is idle. I say that 
a certain controversy was rancorous. Mr. Lee 
says it was not, and quotes three authors 
(spelling the name of one incorrectly) who are 
not rancorous. But it is merely a question of 
citing others. If he has gone as deeply as he 
professes into the question, the names of Leslie 
and Shelton, not to speak of Hill or Balguy, 
would occur to him; but if he were to mention 
Leslie it would spoil one of the best of his 
paragraphs, in which he deals with my mis- 
take, and so he suppresses it. 

Mr. Lee is a specialist, us I have said before ; 
and I do not dispute his claim to superior 
knowledge in the matter of Lord Herbert. 
But of the pretentious list of eighteen grave 
errors with which he credits me I do not plead 
guilty to more than four: one of those is a 
typographical error (careless on my part, I 
admit), one is the substitution of the name 
Anthony for Thomas, another the name Leland 
for Leslie, and, lastly, I have given the number 
of Lord Herbert’s brothers wrongly. 

We differ on several questions. . Perhaps if I 
had had the advantage of seeing Mr. Lee’s 
book I should have agreed with him; but he 
ought to be the first to excuse that, instead of 
dwelling upon it at every point. At the date 
at which I wrote, with the object for which I 
wrote—to give a general picture of an interest- 
ing man—the opportunities for consulting 
private papers and family records did not fall 
in my way. ARTHUR BENSON. 








THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
London: March 21, 1888, 


You cannot wish, and I am sure I do not, 
to prolong a discussion upon the accuracy of 
my book on the Canary Islands. Permit me 
only to say that your reviewer is, in my opinion, 
relying too much upon the authority of certain 
native writers. I will take but one example. 
He refers twice to Don Agustin Millares. I 
have had the pleasure and advantage of Don 
Agustin’s acquaintance, and I have his writings 
by me here. In many matters he is a great 
authority ; but where I have disagreed with 
him I have done so deliberately, in consequence 
of my own observation and study. Neither 
Don Agustin nor Don Gregorio Chil y Naranjo, 
for instance, has, as they told me themselves, 
ever been through all the islands. 

Ouivia M. STONE, 








M. CLEDAT’S EDITION OF THE ‘‘ CHANSON DE 
ROLAND.” 
London : March 19, 183, 

The writer of the notice of M. Clédat’s 
version of the Chanson de Roland (ACADEMY, 
March 17) expresses his regret that M. Clidat 
did not devote his time to the production of an 
annotated edition of the chanson, instead of 
to the version under review. May I point out 
that M. Clédat has already published an ¢dition 
classique of the poem (Garnier Fréres, 1886) 
It is, however, an unsatisfactory one, for two 
reasons : firstly, in accordance with the theory 
that the Chanson de Roland is of French not 
Norman origin, he has taken upon himself to 
‘“‘reform” the text—‘‘Notre réforme la plus 
apparente a ¢té de franciser le manuscrit 





d’Oxford,”” he says in his preface ; secondly, 
in his glossary, he has given no references to 
the text—an unpardonable omission, especially 
in an édition classique. 

PaGEeT TOYNBEE. 








Al POINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Monpay, March 26,8 pm. Societv of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, ‘* Alloys,’ III., by Prof. W. Chandler 
Roberts-Austen. 

8.30 pm. Geographical: ‘‘ A Naturalist’s Ex- 
plorations in the Solomon Islands,” by Mr. C. M. 
Woodford 

TugsDAY, March 27,8 p.m _ Society of Arts: “The 
Panama Canal.” by Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, 

8p.m. vil Engineers : Discussion, “* Economy- 
Trials of a Non-condensing Steam-Engine—Simple, 
Compound, and [riple,” by Mr. P. N. Willans. 

8.30 pm. Anthropological: “The Akkas,” by 

Sir Richard F. Burton. 

WEDNEspay, March 28, 8 p.m. Chemical: Anniversary 
Meeting; President’s Address ; Election of Officers, 

8p.m. Geological: ** Some Eroded Agate Peb- 
bles from the Soudan,” and ** The Probable Mode 
of Transport of the Fragments of Granite and other 
Rocks which are found embedded in the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone of the Neighbourhood of Dublin,” 
by Mr Valentine Ball; ‘‘The Upper Eocene, com- 

risins “he Bartonand Upper Bagshot Formations,” 
y Mr  Starkie Gardner and Mr. H. Keeping. 








SCIENCE, 


SOME BOOKS ON BUTIERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


South African Butterflies: a Monograph of 
the Extra-Tropical Species. By Roland 
Trimen, assisted by James Henry Bowker. 
Vol. I. Nymphalidae, 355 pages and six 
coloured plates. Vol. II. Erycinidae and 
Lycaenidae, 242 pages and three coloured 
plates. (Triibner.) 


Rhopalocera Malayana: a Description of the 
Butterflies of the Malay Peninsula. By 
W. L. Distant Quarto, 498 pages and 
forty-six coloured plates. 1882-1886. 
(West, Newman, & Co.) 


A Catalogue of the Moths of India. Com- 
piled by E. C. Cotes, first Assistant in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and Col. Swin- 
hoe. Part 2. Bombyces. Octavo, 214 
pages. (Calcutta.) 


Wao, when a child, has not run after a 
butterfly and tried to catch it, either with his 
cap or a little gauze net? and who does not 
recollect, with delight, after a long dreary 
winter, the sight of the first pretty orange- 
tipped butterfly fluttering in the sunshine, 
along an adjacent hedge-row? No wonder 
that this inborn delight survives in many 
persons their childish years, and is developed 
into the study of insects in general, or of 
those of the order of Lepidoptera, so named 
from the coating of scales with which the 
wings of butterflies and moths are thickly 
covered. Of this we have evidence in the 
authors of the three works above mentioned. 
Twenty-five years ago Mr. Roland Trimen, 
the indefatigable curator of the South African 
Museum at Cape Town, published a work on 
the butterflies of South Africa; and he has 
now brought out the first two volumes of a 
new and much enlarged edition of the same 
work, which will be completed by a third 
volume to contain about 142 species, bringing 
the total of known South African forms up 
to about 380 (being nearly 200 more species 
than were included in the former work). Of 
butterflies from all the regions of the globe 
nearly 10,000 species have been catalogued, 
while in the British Islands we possess only 
about sixty kinds. , 
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Mr. Trimen commences his new work with 
an extremely well-written introduction of 
pearly fifty pages, in which the general char- 
acters of insects, and especially of the Lepi- 
doptera, are laid down with great clearness. 
The Rhopalocera, or knob-horned species (as 
the butterflies have been distinctively called), 
are then described in the general peculiarities 
of their structure in the perfect state, their 
caterpillars or larvae, and chrysalids or pupae ; 
their classification, geographical distribution, 
the differences presented by the sexes; their 
haunts and habits, modes of flight, carriage of 
wings when in flight or at rest, migrations, 
protective resemblances and mimicry (as for 
want of a fitter word, the resemblance, more 
or less complete, between two different species 
has been termed), and local distribution of 
the 380 South African butterflies. Of these, 
118 species belong to the family Nymphalidae 
(4 to the sub-family Danainae, 29 Satyrinae, 
24 Acraeinae, and 61 Nymphalinae). Of the 
Erycinidae there is only one species of Liby- 
thea, of the Lycaenidae there are 116 species, 
of the Papilionidae 84 species (69 species of 
Pierinae and 15 species of Papilioninae), and of 
the Hesperiidae there are 61 species. The de- 
scriptions of these species are very carefully 
worked out in their different states, and the 
entire work is one of the most satisfactory 
faunas which has yet appeared on ento- 
mology. We are, however, sorry to perceive 
that the systematic arrangement of the dif- 
ferent families proposed by the German Lepi- 
dopterists, and adopted by Mr. Bates (com- 
mencing with those butterflies which have the 
forelegs rudimental, especially in the males), 
has been adopted in preference to that pre- 
viously generally followed, commencing with 
the noble Equites, as Linnaeus termed the 
giant Papiliones; no scientific advantage 
having been obtained by the substitution of 
the German plan over the Latreillian arrange- 
ment. 

With reference to the curious relations 
which have been termed mimicry (of which 
many instances have been long since recorded, 
especially in the writings of Swainson and 
others), Mr. Trimen gives the following 
as the summary of his own discoveries : 
“Having been able to show (1) that the 
Danainae and Acraeinae in Africa, like their 
allies elsewhere, are provided with offensive 
odours and secretions; (2) that the butterflies 
mimicking them invariably occur in the same 
districts, and in six cases (South African) in the 
very same localities ; (3) that in eight cases the 
mimickers are known to be very much scarcer 
than the species which they copy [which seems 
to us to be a proof that the mimicking process 
had not been very beneficial]; (4) that in five 
cases where the Danais or Acraea presents local 
forms or merely slight varieties, even these are 
mimicked by individuals of the imitating 
species ; (5) that in three cases where the sexes 
of the insect mimicked differed strikingly from 
each other, the sexes of the mimickers present 
corresponding differences; and (6) that in four 
cases observed in life by [the author], it 
was next to impossible to distinguish the 
mimicker from the species which it mimicked. 
It must be remembered that these extraordinary 
likenesses are not those of general colouring 
and pattern alone, but include outline and form, 
and extend to minute reproduction of prominent 
markings, however small ; and that the decep- 
tion is often further ensured by following 
closely the kind of flight and mode of resting 


The nine coloured plates exhibit the ex- 

cellent progress made in the art of chromo- 

lithography, and are from the press of Messrs. 

West, Newman & Co. 

In the second of the works mentioned at 

the head of this article, Rhopalocera Malayana 

—a description of the butterflies of the 

Malayan Peninsula—Mr. Distant, well quali- 

fied by his residence in those antipodean 

regions, has produced a beautifully illustrated 

work, unexceptionable in its typography, and 

with forty-six sumptuously coloured plates 
and numerous woodcuts scattered through the 
text, representing unfigured species, with occa- 
sional structural details of the genera. The 
general classification adopted is that in which 
the Papilionidae are displaced from the head of 
the Rhopalocera and brought into close con- 
nexion with the Hesperiidae; and 503 species 
are described—including a number of new 
species—the descriptions being preceded by a 
short introduction, in which the difficulties 
arising from the want of a generalised view of 
the faunas of different parts of India is alluded 
to, and an example given in which several 
species of the genus Euploea are relegated as 
local varieties to £. Diocletianus—namely, 
Eupl. Rhadamanthus from Continental India ; 
Eupl. Diocletianus from Tenasserim, Malay 
Peninsula, Cochin China, and Sumatra; Euploea 
Alcides from Java; and Kupl. Lowei from 
Borneo. The adoption of such a system as is 
here proposed will cause a great revolution 
in the local catalogues of the insects of all 
countries. 


trustees of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, 
containing the great division of the Bombyces, 
of which the list consists of 1535 species, 


of known insects. 


Museum catalogues. 


the Asiatic 


Indian Museum collector, under C. E. Pit 
man. Part IT. 
and Lionel de Niceville.’ 


and sixty-seven species are described or in 
dicated. 


greatly to the list of real species. 
I. O. Westwoop. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS, 
Gottingen: March 17, 1888, 





proper to the species copied” (p. 37). 


that ‘‘ huge inscription,” 


The second part of the catalogue of the 
moths of India has just been issued by the 


among which are some of the most gigantic 
(The previous first part of 
the catalogue recently issued comprised 188 
species of Sphingidae.) The catalogue has 
been carefully worked up with the synonyms | B 
added from the memoirs of Messrs. Butler, 
Moore, Walker, Felder, Kellicott, &c.; and 
the species in the Calcutta Museum are in- 
dicated by initials, as in Walker’s British 


We have also received the Journal of 
Society of Bengal issued on 
September 1, 1887, which is occupied with a 
‘* List of the Lepidopterous insects collected 
in Tavoy and in Siam during 1884-5 by the 


Rhopalocera, by H. J. Elwes 
One hundred 


In the introductory remarks the 
authors speak of the difficulty of determining 
many of the Indian species, in consequence of 
the want of proper discrimination between 
local forms or varieties and distinct species, 
the rage for raising the former to the rank of 
the latter having induced the proposal to add 


Some readers of the ACADEMY will be glad 
to learn that Dr. Burgess has re-discovered 
existing ‘‘in some 


= 


part of the state of Gwalior,’ which was first 

discovered by Sir A. Cunningham, and men- 

tioned by Dr. F. E. Hall, in 1862, in the 

Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society (vol. 

xxxi., p. 6), but had since then } zen lost sight 

of. According to Mr. Fleet, [dian Antiquary 

(vol. xv., p. 108), the inscription had to be looked 

for at, or in the neighbourhood of, Sironj ; and 

it has actually been found at Seron (or Siyadéni, 

as it is called in the inscription itself), in the 

Lalitpur district of the North-Western Pro- 

vinces, about nine miles north-west of Lalitpur 

and thirteen miles north-east of Chandéri. 

The inscription consists of forty-six lines, with 

about 160 syllables in each line; and excepting 

the first two, and portions of the last three 

or four lines, it appears to be well preserved. 

With the exception of ll. 39-46, it is in prose. 

It records a large number of donations to various 

deities, and its chief value will probably be 

considered to consist in its furnishing the date 

Samvat 964—907 A.D. for the paramabhattiraka 

mahérijidhirija paramés’vara Mahéndrapila- 

déva, who meditated on the feet of the p.m.p. 

Bhéjadéva; and the date Samvat 1005948 A.D. 

for the Dévapala who meditated on the feet of 
the p.m.p. Kshitipiladéva. Besides these four 
paramount sovereigns, it mentions the maha- 
rajadhirajas Dhirjata and Nishkalanka of 
Siyadoni, and the mahisimantidhipati Unda- 
bhata, who is mentioned in a Térahi inscription 
with a date, the calculation of which enables 
us to assign the dates given in this inscription 
with certainty to the Vikrama era. In record- 
ing that a prince of Mahdédayd, which is com- 
pared with the city of the immortals, gave to 
certain Brihmans the town of Rayakka, the 
inscription appears to show that the paramount 
sovereigns Bhdjadéva, &c., spoken of, were 
kings of Kanyakubja. 

The whole inscription will soon be made 
generally accessible by Dr. Burgess. 

F, KIELHOoRN. 








SEECK’S ‘‘ QUELLEN DER ODYSSEE.” 
March 18, 1888, 

The new number of the American Journal of 
Philology (viii. 4) contains an article by a Mr. 
. Perrin, who is good enough to allude to my 
notice in the ACADEMY of Seeck’s Quellen der 
Odyssee (July 2, 1887). I dismissed the book, 
he says, with contempt and the usual mercenary 
fling of the English—‘‘ Who pays?” Now I 
have no great objection to being called 
‘*mercenary,” when the epithet comes from 
the ‘‘land of the almighty dollar”; but I 
cannot help thinking that Homeric students 
will be very sorry to read Mr. Perrin’s 
paper. We in England have been wont to re- 
gard the American Journal of Philology as de- 
voted to sound and sober classical studies. Our 
confidence is likely to be shaken if its pages are 
opened to unknown writers who uphold the 
wildest of German theories. Herr Seeck’s 
-| arguments are hardly better than those by 

which the Abbé Harduin in the last century 
tried to disprove the genuineness of Vergil’s 
Aeneid and Horace’s Odes. The study of 
Homer is in some danger of falling into the 
same condition as that of Roman Britain. The 
solid facts are being buried under mountains of 
enormous and extravagant speculation. It is 
only fair to add that Dr. Weir Smyth's review 
of Jebb’s Jliad, in the same number of the 
Journal, is a scholarly piece of work, and stands 
in marked contrast to Mr. Perrin’s composition. 

THE REVIEWER, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


M. Ernest Favenc, who is at present 
finishing a history of Australian exploration, 
is about to undertake a new journey, accom- 
panied by a surveyor, who will be paid by two 
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colonial geographical societies. M. Favenc, 
who defrays his own expenses, will start from 
Western Australia into the interior, along a 
track never before followed, and then turn 
southward to the sea, 


TuE Geologists’ Association have made 
arrangements for an excursion to Southampton 
on Easter Monday and Tuesday, in conjunction 
with the Hampshire Field Club. The special 
object on both days will be to examine the fine 
cliff sections of fossiliferous Headon, Barton, 
and Bracklesham beds from Hordwell westward, 
now made accessible by the opening of the new 
railway to Bournemouth. The director of the 
excursion will be Mr. W. Whitaker, assisted 
by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. Some members of 
the association intend also to visit the neigh- 
bourhood of Newbury on the previous Friday 
and Saturday. 


Dr. RoBERT BROWN has prepared an account, 
based upon the most recent researches and dis- 
coveries, of the origin of the Eskimo, which 
will be published in an early number of the 
Archaeological Review. 


MM. Frémy AND VERNEUIL have recently 
submitted to the French Academy of Sciences 
some remarkable specimens of artificial ruby, 
which they have succeeded in producing by 
improvements on their earlier methods of 
synthesis. By the action of fluoride of barium 
on alumina containing traces of bichromate of 
potassium, they have obtained fine crystals, 
lining cavities in a friable white matrix from 
which they are easily separated. The crystals 
~ ead to be identical, both chemically and 
physically, with the naturalruby. They consist 
solely of alumina coloured with a little 
chromium. They present a beautiful colour, and 
are hard enough to scratch topaz. M. Des 
Cloizeaux has found that in crystalline form 
and optical properties they agree with the 
native mineral. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. Hvuco ScuvucHarpt, Professor of the 
Romance languages at Gratz, has made his début 
in Basque with a pamphlet of thirty-eight 
pages, entitled Romano-baskisches, (1) P, dealing 
with Basque words beginning with that letter, 
and derived from the Romance. The work is 
thoroughly done, and gives additional proof of 
how much the Modern Basque vocabulary is a 
borrowed one. 


THE recently issued number of Y Cymmrodor 
is not only thicker but better than usual. 
Besides an elaborate paper by Dr. Nettlau on 
the Welsh verb, Mr. Phillimore has edited the 
Annales Cambriae and Old Welsh genealogies 
from Harleian MS. 3859. It has all the ap- 
pearance of being an excellent piece of work, 
and it disposes of a considerable number of 
errors. What its value to Welsh philologists 
may be we do not know, but historians will be 
very thankful for it. Prof. Lloyd’s article on 
the Old Welsh name-system is also very instruc- 
tive. It is clear that the Oxford School is 
rapidly routing the charlatanism which has so 
long been in possession of the field of Welsh 
history and philology. The present editor of 
Y Cymmrodor is Dr. Isambard Owen. 


THE last number of Bursian’s Jahresbericht 
contains reports on Aristotle (by Susemibl), 
Pindar, the post-Aristotelian Philosophy, Quin- 
tilian, Propertius, and Roman antiquities. The 
English students of Propertius receive a full 
notice, and should consult it. From the rest 
one sentence of Susemihl’s is worth quoting: 

** Die Abhandlung von Tyrrell ist ein erfreuliches 
Zeichen dafiir dass es auch in England Minner 
gibt, welche die Art wie mit der Aristot. Politik 
umgeht, mit Freimuth und gesunden Menschen- 
verstand zu beurtheilen sich durch die ausseror- 





dentliche Auctoritit dieses Mannes in seimen und 
ihrem Vaterlande nicht abhalten lassen.”’ 

A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Litera- 
ture. Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. Part 
II. (Tribner.) It may be enough to refer 
to our former notice of this lexicon—a valu- 
able and laborious, though somewhat unequal 
work, which aims at supplying a real want, 
and has been compiled by a scholar of 
wide learning and immense industry. The 
good points of the work are sufficiently pro- 
minent, and the defects are really such as to 
amuse rather than to irritate. Christian 
students certainly will be in no danger of being 
carried away by the new “wind of doctrine” 
which pervades many of the etymologies 
presented here. They will not easily be 


persuaded that SN7"N means “the Light of 
God” (comp. Ps. exviii. 27), or that ONT 
(so printed, and given as a word of separate 
affinities) = 5858 from SON, or that MED 
means the “‘ bubbling (egg),” or that D°N22 is 
contracted from D°S2 ]3, or even that my 
is from “72. Would it not be better, how- 
ever, to economise space by reserving such 
heresies for the columns of some critical 
periodical, that the learned author might see 
how they strike fellow-workers at least equally 
competent with himself ? 


Corrigenda.—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter, 
entitled ‘‘ Rawlinson B. 512 and the Tripartite 
Life of 8. Patrick,” in the AcapEMy of last 
week, p. 192, col. 2, 1. 21, for ‘‘nones” read 
‘‘none’’; 1, 29, for ‘* puts” read “‘ pass,” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cymmroporion.—( Wednesday, March 7.) 


Dr. Isamparp Owen in the chair.—Prof. T. F. 
Tout, of St. David’s College, Lampeter, read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Welsh Counties.”’ He said that 
the oldest of the exclusively Welsh counties of to- 
day are due to Norman conquests in South and 
East Wales. Among the lordships established by 
Norman adventurers in Wales were Gower, 
Brecknock, Montgomery, Bromfield, and Chirk. 
The smaller ones were modelled after the manor, 
but two of the larger ones—the lordships of Pem- 
broke and Glamorgan—which had jura regalia, 
grew to be the earliest counties in Wales. As to 
Pembroke, Gilbert of Clare, father of Richard 
Strongbow, the invader of Ireland, was made its 
first earl in 1138, and his earldom became the 
county palatine of Pembroke. It was considerably 
smaller than the ancient Dimetia, as Lamphey, 
Kemmes, and the district round St. David’s were 
not included in it. Somewhat earlier, Robert 
Fitzhamon had conquered large districts in 
Glamorgan ; and his daughter was married to one 
of the natural sons of Henry I.—Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester—in which family the lordship re- 
mained till 1217, when it passed over to the house 
of Clare. The rest of South and East Wales re- 
mained under Lords Marches, while the lords of 
Gwynedd reigned in North Wales Before the 
final conquest of Wales by Edward I., shires were 
growing up in South Wales, ¢.g, in 1280 the king 
granted the ‘‘ counties of Carmarthen and Cardi- 
gan” to Bogo de Knoville to be governed by him. 
By the Statutum Gwalliae of 1283, the counties of 
Carnarvon, Merionieth, and Anglesey, were estab- 
lished in North Wales, subject to the justices of 
Snowdon, sitting at Carnarvon ; but each county 
possessed local officers of its own (sheriffs, 
coroners). The continuity of association has been 
preserved in these counties, as the old organic 
divisions into cantreds and commotes were used as 
the basis of the settlement ; and the boundaries 
have practically remained the same ever since. 
The provisions of 1280 as to South Wales were con- 
firmed and extended. Carmarthen was made the 
capital of West Wales, which included the 
counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan. There 
was a separate sheriff for each county, 
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that of Cardigan being styled Sheriff of 
Cardigan or ‘‘ Lampadar.’’ Prof. Tout said that 
‘*Lampadar,’? though generally taken for 
Lampeter, really stood for Llanbadarn, and meant, 
not the village of that name, but the town of 
Aberystwith, which is situate in the parish of 
Llanbadarn. The jurisdiction of the Sheriff of 
Carmarthen was limited, as the ecclesiastical liberty 
of Abergwili, the lordships of Llandovery, Aber- 
marlais, and others were not included in it. 
Cardiganshire had more organic unity than any 
other county in Wales. It represented the ancient 
kingdom of Ceredigion, and its men had always 
acted together in resisting foreign invasions. 
Flint was also established as a separate county by 
Edward I. When the conqueror gave to his 
nephew, Hugh Lupus, the Earldom of Chester, 
included with it was as much of Wales as could be 
recovered from the Welsh. Hence, in old records, 
it is stated that ‘‘ the county of Flint —— 
to the Sword of Chester.” The Sheriff of Flint 
was, therefore, made subject to the Sheriff of 
Chester, and its records were also kept in the latter 
city. Thus, all Wales excepting the lands of the 
Marchers was divided into shires. But there was 
no unity in Wales. There were nearly 130 
Lords Marchers independent of royal jurisdiction. 
The union of Wales with England under Henry 
VIII. completed the shire system in Wales. 
The Lords Marchers were reduced to be lords of 
manors. The palatine character of Pembroke and 
Glamorgan was abolished. Several Marcher 
Lordships were grouped together to form the 
counties of Brecon and Radnor with Courts of 
Exchequer and Chancery at Brecon. Denbigh and 
Montgomery were similarly formed in the north, 
with courts at Denbigh. Many of the Marcher 
Lordships on the border were absorbed into the 
adjacent English counties, and this fixed the 
boundary between England and Wales. The 
remaining lordships were made into the county of 
Monmouth, but the shires were under the juris- 
diction of Westminster. Besides these, there are 
two counties of cities or boroughs in Wales, 
Haverfordwest and Carmarthen. Prof. Tout 
further spoke of the antiquity of the ecclesiastical 
divisions in Wales, which often indicate early 
political and racial distinctions.—In the discussion 
that followed, Lord Powis referred to the 
independent jurisdiction exercised by the Welsh 
courts as late as the present century ; but the loss 
of the more ancient records of these courts as well 
as of the franchise of the Marcher Lordships renders 
difficult the reconstruction of the history of the 
Welsh judicature. 





FINE ART. 


COLLECTORS of PICTURES, CHINA, &c., can Insure against Fire in 
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a guarantee (which an ordinary policy does not) of full payment in the 
event of claims, by applying to the FINE ART INSURERS PROTECTION 
SOCIETY, 43, Botolph-lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 








MR. FULLEYLOVE’S ‘* OXFORD.” 


A SERIES of drawings, which form a picturesque 
record of Oxford, are now on view at the Fine 
Art Society’s. They are the work of Mr. John 
Fulleylove, whose depicting of architecture and 
of stately gardens has become familiar of late 
years even to a public outside the pretty wide 
circle of the Royal Institute. Many of them, 
as will be imagined, are in water-colour. But 
many are in pencil; and the pencil work is, in 
its own way, quite as remarkable as that which is 
in colour, as we shall point out with a little 
more detail before we have done. But first a 
word or two on the works in which the artist 
has employed the more popular medium. We 
think the water-colour drawings are more un- 
equal than were those of Petrarch’s country. 
Perhaps this is because Oxford, though a very 
good subject for Mr. Fulleylove, is not so 
entirely his own as is that land of stately grace 
in Southern France. Perhaps, too, with cer- 
tain of the drawings he may have been some- 
what hurried; or, by the introduction of the 
not exactly stately figure of the University 
‘‘man” into his design, he may have made a 
concession more welcome to academic than to 
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artistic folk. At all events, the inequality is 
somewhat noticeable. The exhibition contains 
some things not “= strong or very réussi for 
Mr. Fulleylove, and, with these, some of the 
best things he has ever done. The peculiar 
excellence is, perhaps, chiefly to be sought in 
some of the largest and some of the smallest 
drawings. Thus, there is a large drawing of 
the quadrangle of Brazenose—black-grey stone 
with the grass plot in the centre and the now 
removed statue—which is entirely admirable. 
This work is largely conceived and so executed 
that a unity of impression is preserved. Other 
drawings of middle size may be mentioned as 
even more brilliant studies of what we should 
call still life—the still life of ancient stone, 
ancient woodwork, richly coloured ‘“table- 
case,” or shadowed window. Thus No. 13, 
“St, John’s College, with Archbishop Laud’s 
Library,” and No. 77—a particular bit of the 
Bodleian, with a show-case supported on a 
chest of drawers, most wontechaly painted fcr 
glory and delicacy of colour in a common 
thing—come to be singled out. And, to find 
perfection, or something very much like 
it, in the quite tiny drawings, one has 
hardly to go beyond No. 23—which shows 
the nave and choir of the cathedral—and 
No. 70a, which shows Magdalen and its 
famous bridge—the texture of the bridge 
idealised to marble; the whole affair a dream 
of silver in the sharp yet placid morn- 
ing light. Mr* Fulleylove is an artist of 
individual vision; yet he has had the wisdom 
to study carefully ‘the masters.” He would 
never have painted this Christ Church and this 
Magdalen quite as he has if he had not known 
Turner’s vignettes—the illustrations to Rogers’s 
Poems, and the like. He would never have 
inted ‘‘ Iffley Mill ” (75) quite as he has if he 
not been a student of Dewint. His work 

is not imitative, but he has assimilated much. 
To turn to the pencil drawings. Pencil has 
generally been accounted a very unpopular 
medium; but Prout and Mr. Pabatets have 
in different generations, and thus far in different 
measures, done something to give it acceptance 
when it is employed to render architecture. 


Mr. Fulleylove may not yet have acquired that | b 


extraordinary economy in the selection of line 
which is one of the charms of pencil work at 
its best—which is quite the charm of a certain 
“Calais” which we remember by Prout—but 
which even Prout by no means always displayed. 
But his pencil-touch is singularly varied—now 
bold, now delicate. He gives emphasis and 
accent by it. It is never monotonous and un- 
interesting. It has vitality in it. And what 
is done in the matter of architecture is done 
with a fund of knowledge in the background— 
knowledge never obtruded but always possessed. 
One is glad to know that these drawings are 
capable of almost exact reproduction by the 
skilled lithographic printing of Mr. Way, and 
that the Fine Art Society has seen its way— 
the pun is quite atrocious—to promise us a 
volume so reproduced. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Oairo: March 9, 1888, 

_ [have just seen Dr. Robertson Smith’s letter 
in the ACADEMY of February 25, supplementing 
from the abundant stores of his Oriental know- 
ledge the account I had given of my recent 
journey from Gaza to Kantara. As he seems to 
have overlooked my chief reason for identifying 

an Yinas with Jenysos, I am tempted to 
add a few more words on the subject. Before 
doing so, however, I must point out that my 
letter was necessarily written without the aid 
of any books, except Murray’s Handbook, from 
Which comes the statement that Pelusium is 
the “Pheromi of the Copts.” The writer of 





the statement was, I suppose, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, in which case it would be worth 
while to hunt up the authority for it. I 
observe, by the way, that Parthey considers 
the identification of Peremoun with Farama or 
Pelusion open to question. 

As I had no access to books, I spelt the pro- 
per names as I heard them actually pronounced 
by the natives. Raphah was called by them 
Rapha’, illustrating Spitta Bey’s note on the 
interchange of ’én and hha in Egyptian Arabic. 
The forms Qes and Qatiyeh or Qatyeh represent 
the pronunciation of a Beduin who acted as my 
guide at Farama. My camel-drivers called the 
two places Ges and Gatyeh. I am not certain 
about the pronunciation of Romineh, but it 
seemed to me to contain only one m. 

Now let me turn to the question of Jenysos. 
The oasis in the midst of which Khan Yinas 
stands is the only large one between Gaza and 
El-’Arish, and I must doubt whether it has 
been otherwise since the beginning of the 
Christian era. The “desert” between these 
two cities is not the kind of desert to which 
oriental travellers are accustomed. It consists 
of along series of sand-hills, covered, for the 
most part, with scrub, which depends for its 
growth on the rain and the sea-mists. Trees 
can grow only where there are springs of water, 
and this is the case in a very few places. One 
of these places is Raphia, another is Khan 
Yinas. But whereas there is a plentiful supply 
of water at Khan Yiinas, Raphia possesses only 
a single miserable well. At Raphia, moreover, 
there is no tel. The remains of the old town 
extend over a very small area, and, I should 
judge, are nowhere more than a couple of feet 
in depth. Khan Yiinas, on the other hand, is 
the only place I passed between Gaza and 
El-’Arish which is built on a tel, and the tel is 
of much the same height as those of Gaza and 
El-’Arish. Its antiquity may be gathered from 
the fact that the beautiful mosque of Barquq 
stands on the present summit of the mound, 
showing that no accumulation of soil has taken 
place there during the last 500 years. I passed 
no other spot where the site of a city com- 
parable with Kadylis or Gaza could conceivably 

e placed; unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
that a whole tel has been swallowed up by the 
sand. But in that case, what was the city 
represented by the fed upon which Khan Yinas 
stands ? 

I think I forgot to mention that my Beduin 
guide informed me that at a place called Qasr 
Awét, two and half hours to the south-east of 
Qatiyeh, the Beduin discovered some five years 
ago chambers built of stone and buried under 
the ground, similar to those recently found at 
El-’ Arish. 

Dr. Robertson Smith does not allude to 
Heradiyeh. Is it Gerrha ? 

Bir el-’Abd is ‘“‘hardly an easy afternoon’s 
journey”’ from Qatyeh, as it took us rather 
more than six hours to accomplish it. Half an 
hour from Qatyeh are some palms and a well, 
formerly known as Bir Ogba, but now called 
Bir Bassin. I was told that Mazar was seven 
hours from Bir el-’Abd; but I cannot say 
whether this is correct, as my own route lay 
along the edge of the sea. 

M. Bouriant has been kind enough to let me 
copy one of the cuneiform tablets from Tel el- 
’Amarna, which is in his possession. Those 
belonging to the Boulak Museum are locked up 
in the director’s house; and, like several other 
objects of interest, are inaccessible both to the 
employés of the museum and to foreign scholars 
who visit Cairo during the winter, while M. 
Grébaut is up the river. The tablet is written 
in a neo-Babylonian form of cuneiform script, 
though some of the characters are peculiar ; and 
it belongs to the period extending from the 
age of Assur-bani-pal to that of Darius. It 
contains despatches relating to the planting of 





trees, the laying of foundation-stones and other 
matters apparently in the land of Nu... and 
the city of Zumurimba, and is addressed by an 
official to the king, whom he calls, in Egyptian 
fashion, ‘‘ my Sun-god.” 

M. Grébaut, I hear, is still engaged in clear- 
ing the site of the temple of Luxor, where he 
has found an inscription belonging to a soldier 
of the time of Constantine. 

A. H. Sayce, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HYKSOS, 
Weston-super-Mare : March 10, 1888, 


In Canon Taylor’s letter in this day’s 
ACADEMY he speaks of the Mongolic t 
of the portrait-statues which are generally 
supposed to be those of the Hyksos. In my 
Studies on the Times of Abraham (Bagster, 
1878), I have given the heads of all those 
statues except one found in the Fyiim, and 
have discussed their characteristics. 

It was Mariette who first pointed out the 
strong resemblance of this statuary to the 
present people of the Delta lake-country (Rev. 
Arch., 1861), and he considered that the 
Kheta were the leaders of the Hyksos invasion. 
Lenormant first (I think) wrote of the Turanian 
element in these figures in 1867 (Les Prem. 
Civilis. i, 208):—‘* A race which is not even 
purely Semitic, and must be pretty strongly 
mixed with the Turanian elements which 
science reveals to-day as having borne so 
large a part in the population of Chaldaea and 
Babylonia”; and later, to the same effect 
(‘‘Frammento di Statua,” <&c., Bolletino 
della Commissione Arch. Comunale di Roma, 
1877, p, 13); and again in 1882 (Hist. Anc. 

™ ed,, ii, 145, 153); and at the end of his 
life in 1883 he repeats the same opinion, 
and discriminates strongly between these faces 
and those of the Kheta race (Les Orig. del’ Hist. 
t. ii., part ii., pp. 279, 314). The resemblance 
of the Gisdubar statues of Assyria to the 
attributes of Attila was noticed by me (Times 
of Abraham, 174), and I quoted from Herbert 
the statement that Attila claimed descent from 
Nimrod. 

Prof, Flower remarked that the sphinx of 
San 
“has certain Mongolian characters, specially in 
the breadth and prominence of the cheek-bones, 
so much as to suggest that the invasion and occupa- 
tion of Egypt by the so-called ‘Shepherds ’ was one 
of the numerous instances in which some of the 
nomadic Tartar hordes of Central and Northern 
Asia have poured forth from their native lands, 
and overrun and occupied for a longer or shorter 
period the countries lying to the west and south 
of them. If this view can be maintained,’’ he 
said, ‘the Hyksés invasion would have been only 
one of the series of which the conquests of Attila, 
Tchingis Khan, and Timur, and the more per- 
manent settlement of the Finns, the Magyars, and 
the Turks in Europe, are well-known examples ”’ 
(Journal of Anthrop. Institution, vol. xvi. 377).”’ 


In quoting these words at Manchester 
(Brit. Assoc. Sect. H., Sept. 2, 1887) I added 
the comment : 
‘‘ButI think it likely that only the leaders of a 
vast motley alliance in this case were of the race 
so characterised, and the matter lies deep.”’ 
Lepsius considered that these Hyksés lords 
(of the statues) were ‘‘ Hamitic,” of the Pin 
race by the Red Sea. This does not seem to 
me so likely; but it is supported by Maspero 
(Hist. Anc. 4° ed. 162), who thinks that the 
sphinxes of Sin were only surcharged with the 
title of Apophis, and belonged to earlier lords 
of Lower Egypt. 


These rough notes may be useful. In a 
hasty letter 1 cannot go into detail, but I  % 
to deal with the matter in a paper on Mr, 
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Flinders Petrie’s casts which I am_ preparing 
for the Anthropological Institute. Lenormant 
said that his friend Dr. Hamy had in hand a 
work in which he would treat this and kindred 
questions. I cannot find out whether this 
work has yet appeared. 

HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. J. H. Mippieron, the Slade professor of 
fine art at Cambridge, has been elected to a 
fellowship—an ordinary, not a professorial, 
fellowship—at King’s College. 

Miss EpirH MARTINEAU, and Messrs. Walter 
Crane, Arthur Melville, and A. E. Emslie have 
been elected Associates of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours. 

Tue exhibitions to open next week include 
the Society of Lady Artists (who are careful to 
describe themselves as ‘‘ professional ”’) at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and what is called 
‘*a summer exhibition of high-class paintings ” 
at the Continental Gallery, in New Bond 
Street. 

WE may also mention that Mr. G. A. Rogers 
has now on view, at the Woodcarving Studio in 
Maddox Street, a bust in Pentelic marble, 
recently discovered at Athens. It is a female 
head, with a crown showing the Acropolis and 
its temples; and it doubtless represents the city 
of Athens, though we believe that no other 
similar arrangement is known. 

On Monday and Tuesday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a valuable collection 
of coins and medallions—chiefly Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Greek—consigned direct from Italy 
and Constantinople. 

THe valuable stained glass windows in the 
cloisters of Lord Sudeley’s house at Tollington 
have been recently studied by Mr. W. B. 
Strugnell, of Cheltenham, from whom we 
may expect a descriptive catalogue historical, 
heraldic, and artistic. The windows number 
fifteen, of three lights each; the glass extends 
from close of the fifteenth to the end of the 
seventeenth century. One escutcheon bears, in 
addition to the motto of the garter, the 
‘* castles’ of a first creation of a dignity—that 
of the Dukedom of Gloucester conferred on 
Richard III. 


THE STAGE. 


THE COMEDY AT THE VAUDEVILLE AND ‘' THE 
BLOT ON THE ’SCUTCHEON.”’ 


In presenting an adaptation of Joseph 
Andrews at the Vaudeville, Mr. Buchanan 
takes occasion to refer to the success of his 
version of Zom Jones, and to say that that 
proved how unnecessary it is, in drama- 
tising the great masters, ‘“‘to preserve the 
coarseness of their period as well as the 
humanity of their genius.”” The sentence is 
neatly turned, and it expresses one side of 
the truth. Mr. Buchanan, when he deals 
with Fielding, does preserve, I think, ‘‘ the 
humanity of his genius.” That inspires Mr. 
Buchanan to write acceptable and genial, if 
sometimes ill-constructed, plays; but Mr. 
Buchanan does not in the strict sense 
‘*dramatise’’ Fielding at all. Nor could 
Fielding, in the strict sense, be dramatised 
without the retention of a great deal of what 
Mr. Buchanan condemns as coarseness. The 
fact is, Fielding was a very penetrating 
student of human nature. Fielding actually 
wrote what Thackeray declared no modern 
novelist would dare to write—the history 














of the average young man. Hence a certain 
element of coarseness, a certain plainness 
of speech, which, in the treatment of the 
novelist by Mr. Buchanan, must be at once 
got rid of. If Mr. Buchanan’s pieces pose 
as substantially accurate stage versions of 
rollicking and powerful eighteenth-century 
fiction, I hold them to pose unwarrantably. 
But if they assert themselves only as engag- 
ing ‘‘ variations” on a theme which a great 
master bas supplied—and especially as varia- 
tions suitable to the day, and suitable to the 
requirements of Mr. Thorne and an always 
competent company—lI accept them cheer- 
fully, as such. Nay, notwithstanding here 
and there a common repartee and inappro- 
priate retort, I think them, on the whole, very 
dexterous and agreeable playwright’s work, 
inasmuch as they do bring upon the stage 
effectively nearly all of Fielding’s characters 
that can properly be brought there. The last 
of them affords opportunity for a thorough 
stage realisation, not of the book indeed, but 
of Parson Adams, of his wife, and of the 
young woman in whom he shows so legitimate 
an interest. Joseph Andrews himself is not 
quite so adequately presented by the dramatist, 
because he is deprived of at least one im- 
portant motive for action. He is not tempted 
as his sister Pamela was. And Lady 
Booby, as Mr. Buchanan conceives her, is un- 
natural and inconsequent. Had it occurred 
to her to propose marriage to Joseph, it would 
not have occurred to her, on his refusal, to 
charge him with violence. That could only 
have been the act of the Lady Booby whom 
Fielding, and not Mr. Buchanan, imagined— 
a Lady Booby gross and ungoverned: a 
Potiphar’s wife. 

One makes these qualifications — these 
reservations —in one’s approval; but, that 
being done, it is easy to express, likewise, the 
pleasure and interest which the piece affords. 
I do not inquire further, too closely, into the 
ingredients of the dish. The dish is palat- 
able, and looks well at table, or, to put it in 
other words, the play sustains its interest ; 
the evening is occupied pleasantly; scenery 
and stage arrangement of these old-world 
characters are alike excellent ; and the acting, 
which is never seriously amiss, is, as regards 
certain players, quite without fault. Every 
kind of physical advantage has been bestowed 
on Mr. Conway. He can be hearty with 
grace ; he is sympathetic and chivalrous. Yet 
he is not a perfect, though he is, no doubt, a 
fascinating Joseph Andrews. He wants naivet?. 
He is honest and brave; but he is not absolutely 
simple. Now, the Lady Booby who, in Mr. 
Buchanan’s rendering of the story, ‘ impor- 
tunes” Joseph ‘‘with love in honourable 
fashion,” and makes many tenders of her 
affection towards him—and afterwards gives 
proof of her innate vulgarity and inconceiv- 
able spite—is represented skilfully, and with 
discretion, by Miss Vane, who is seen far better 
in the part of one who deems herself fascinat- 
ing than she was some weeks ago in the part 
of one who is really found to be so. The 
method of Miss Eliza Johnstone—who comes 
for the nonce from Toole’s Theatre—is wont 
to be pungent. She plays well as that maid 
of Lady Booby who was the true ancestress 
of Mrs. Malaprop. Miss Homfreys—large and 
matronly, domestic and smiling, dressed neat 
and clean in quiet browns and sober tea- 
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greens—realiser, in appearance at least, Mrs, 
Adams to the life. Miss Kate Rorke is 
Fanny. This young artist was so successful 
as Sophia, and so admirable in ‘ Heart of 
Hearts,” that much has come to be expected 
of her. She is deservedly a playgoer’s 
favourite. Fanny, however, does not give 
her quite such opportunities as were found in 
the other two plays. As it is, Miss Rorke 
makes Fanny impulsive and ingenuous, natural 
and charming, though she cannot make her 
very varied. The cleverest thing in her per- 
formance is the inexplicable flavour of rusticity 
with which, from beginning to end, she con- 
trives to endow it. Hers is undoubtedly a 
dramatic temperament. Mr. William Rignold 
is almost needlessly sententious as Sir George 
Wilson—of whom Joseph Andrews is the long- 
lost son; but Mr. Rignold, whatever his 
mannerisms, must, at all events, have the 
credit of suggesting a man with a sorrow. 
Mr. Royce Carleton would have played Gipsy 
Jim more powerfully than the present per- 
former of the part; but the part, after all, is 
a small one. Mr. Scott Buist does well as 
Squire Booby; and Mr. Cyril Maude most excel- 
lently well as the graceless Lord Fellamer, who, 
at the instigation of Lady Booby, carries off the 
screaming fair. Mr. Frederick Thorne gives 
us a good bit of character-acting as Llewellyn- 
ap-Griffith. His make-up is excellent; his 
face very curiously Welsh. I have kept 
Mr. Thomas Thorne’s Parson Adams to the 
last, because it is distinctly the most finished 
performance in the play. Few of the parts 
played by a manager who has never been un- 
duly ambitious have allowed him to be so 
very varied; few have been filled by him 
with such significant and telling, yet always 
delicate, details. And, unlike more than one 
actor of acquired position, Mr. Thorne scarcely 
ever introduces a detail that may not belong 
to the picture. Thus, in his performances, 
the effect remains broad and true, though the 
touches by which it is obtained are many and 
intricate. Throughout the play we have the 
sense of the very presence of Fielding’s good 
parson ; a picture of Adams, placid of counten- 
ance, benign of gesture, with his long white 
bands and his rusty cassock—a man so human 
that he was wont indeed to be ‘‘filled with 
ale,” and was now and then ecstatic in con- 
dition at the sight of a game pie—but so 
domestic that he preferred his ale at home, 
‘‘ however sour,” ‘to any vintage of 
Falerno.” 

The Browning Society’s performance of the 
‘¢ Blot on the ’Scutcheon,”’ at the Olympic, one 
afternoon last week, was a succés d’estime: 
nothing more. I have, of course, no sym- 
pathy with those purely mechanical play- 
wrights, those judges simply managerial in 
their notions, who, because Mr. Browning, 
forty years ago, had not the stage dexterity of 
a Sardou, contrive to be insensible to the 
interest of close thought, original character, 
touching sentiment, and the rhythm of 
splendid verse. Are these so abundant upon 
a stage, fed not exclusively but for the most 
part, by commissioned writers of ‘‘ text’? and 
‘libretto’? — by third-rate authors far less 
individual and intellectual than their critics— 
that we can afford to disregard them in favour 
of the first dramatist who knows precisely how 
long a speech the gallery will stand with con- 
tentment, and at what point the after-dinner 
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occupants of the stalls must be saved from 
positive boredom? The “ Blot on the "Scut- 
cheon” is a great example of true dramatic 
literature, as distinguished from theatrical 
writing ; and if half ‘the profession ”’ was not 
eager to see it last week, that is only because 
it is but a minority of the profession who have 
any sense of the presence or absence of the 
literary quality in that which they recite. 
Many prominent actors and actresses entertain 
much more than a feeling of indulgence —they 
entertain a feeling of gratitude for the banal 
and the turgid. The “poet” for them is 
often only the person who can best embody 
commonplace thought in fluent and flowery 
rhyme. Que voulez-vous? Between these 
and a poet like Mr. Browning a gulf is fixed. 
Divorce — a separate maintenance — must 
inevitably be pronounced. But actors under- 
stand the stage taste of the time ; and so, while 
one says this roundly, one quite admits that 
the plays of Mr. Browning are not adapted 
with perfection to the pit of to-day. Hence 
the succes d’estime. Yet acast more brilliant 
—actors of more assured experience—would 
have obtained a finer and even a more popular 
result than was obtained last week at the 
Olympic, where, taking appearance and 
accomplishment both into account, the women 
were 80 much better than the men—though 
the men worked earnestly and deserve, surely, 
no hard words. Miss Alma Murray’s entire 
performance showed a mental grasp of the 
character of Mildred and of the situations she 
traverses that was remarkable, and, I may 
add, peculiar. And what she conceived she 
could express. Miss Alexes Leighton — 
though a little wanting perhaps in inventive- 
ness, in readiness of resource, in the long 
speech pronounced over the prostrate form of 
Mildred — was a Guendolen exceedingly 
spirited and pleasant: mistress of many an 
effective pose and telling gesture. And she 
was dressed admirably. Earnestness was the 
best characteristic of the men, or, it, may be, 
an intelligence in excess of their technical 
means; for I am sure that Messrs. Fulton, 
Rodney, Foss, and Webster put the best work 
at their command into the business before 
them. Nay, in a piece as bristling with 
difficulties as it is rich in great occasions, they 
did many things well. 
Freprerick WEDMORE. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tix first concert of the seventy-sixth season of 
the Philharmonic Society took place last Thurs- 
day week at St. James’s Hall. A Suite for 
swall orchestra by the old French master, 
Rameau, proved to be a selection of dance 
movements from that composer’s opera, ‘‘ Castor 
et Pollux,” produced at Paris in 1737. The 
name of Suite does not appear quite appro- 
Pilate to this selection, for with every move- 
ment there is a change of key. In the Suite 
proper the uniformity of key was—with few 
exceptions—observed. But even the first and 
ast movements of the Rameau-Gevaert Suite 
are not the same: the first is in G@ minor, the 
last in A, The music is very quaint and 
pleasing. Mdme. Schumann played Chopin’s 
Concerto in F minor. Liszt was right when he 
said that the Polish composer’s Concertos “‘ are 
beautiful, indeed, but we may discern in them 
more effort than inspiration.” The larghetto 
of the F minor is a lovely conception, but in 





the first and last movements the moments 
of effort are more numerous than those of 
inspiration. But, on this occasion, it was 
not so much the work as the interpreter 
that claimed attention. To hear it from one 
who had known Chopin, who had been one 
of the first to introduce his music to the public, 
was an uncommon treat. Chopin has been 
dead nearly forty yeurs, and there are very few 
pianists now before the public who both knew 
and heard him. Whatever Mdme. Schumann 
attempts she does well. She plays Schumann 
@ la Schumann and Chopin @ /a Chopin. For 
elegance of phrasing, charm of tone, the per- 
formance could scarcely be surpassed ; but the 
difficulties evidently taxed the lady’s strength. 
Still it was a brilliant victory, and the applause 
at the close was most enthusiastic. Mdme. 
Schumann afterwards kindly accompanied Miss 
Liza Lehmann in two songs by Schumann— 
“Der Nussbaum” and “ Friihlingsnacht.” 
Afterwards came Dr. Stanford’s Overture to 
the “‘ Oedipus Rex.” This piece is only in its 
right place when given as an introduction to 
the play. It indicates—as Gluck said an over- 
ture ought to do—the subject and character of 
the piece about to follow. However, one could 
appreciate its purely musical merits, and the 
effective scoring. It was well given, under the 
composer’s direction. The second part of the 
programme included Schumann’s D minor 
Symphony, and the Tannhiuser Overture. 
The excellent band was, excepting in the 
‘*Oedipus,” under the intelligent guidance of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen. 

Last Monday's Popular Concert could not 
have been better planned nor better carried 
out. It commenced with the F minor Quar- 
tet, ‘‘ the most thoroughly” Beethovenish ‘‘of 
Beethoven’s works,’’ as Mendelssohn once said; 
and it was interpreted by Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 
Mdme. Schumann played a small portion of 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Humoreske””—the Novellette in 
F, and for an encore—the ‘‘Schlummerlied”’ 
from Schumann’s Op, 124. She was in splendid 
form. She afterwards joined Mdme. Néruda 
and Signor Piatti in Brahms’s Trio in C minor— 
a work first heard in London last season at 
Herr Kwast’s recital. It was given later on by 
Mr. C. Hallé. Mdme. Schumann had evidently 
made up her mind to do full justice to the work 
of a composer on whom fell the mantle of 
Robert Schumann. Not only was her technique 
irreproachable, but she played with unwonted 
vigour and fervour. Of the Trio itself we have 
already spoken. It grows in interest, though 
we cannot yet make up our mind as to the 
Finale, which appears laboured. The pro- 
gramme ended with Mendelssohn’s fragments 
from an unfinished Quartet. Mdlle. Janson 
was very successful as vocalist. 

Mr. C. Wade gave the last concert of his 
series on Tuesday evening at Prince’s Hall. 
Of the concert-giver’s rendering of songs by 
Dvorak and Gounod, it is unnecessary to speak. 
Miss M. Hall was the lady vocalist. The 
Cologne Conservatoire String Quartett party 
appeared for the second time, and played 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor. Of the 
cellist, Herr Hegyesi, we wrote favourably last 
season. He proved an excellent solo player. The 
leader, Herr Gustav Hollaender, is intelligent, 
and plays with entrain; but he is rough, and 
his intonation leaves much to be desired. Herr 
Schénberger gave two solos by Tschaikowsky. 
His soft touch is delightful; but, when he 
seeks to emulate Rubenstein, the effect is not 
pleasant. 

Otto Hegner, a child of eleven, gave a piano- 
forte recital at Prince’s Hall on Thursday after- 
noon. He commenced studying music at the 
age of five, and for several years he has been 
under the guidance of the pianist and com- 
poser, Hans Huber, of Bile. Hitherto his 








teacher has objected to foreign tours; and in 
spite—nay, in consequence—of the child’s 
wonderful talent, we doubt whether he should 
not have been kept quiet yet longer. That, 
however, concerns the boy’s future welfare ; 
for the moment we have to speak of his present 
performances, His technique is extraordinary, 
and he has a highly sensitive touch. In fact, 
he is specially gifted; and, though only a child, 
plays like a master. He is of an excitable 
nature, and it is not astonishing that he 
should sometimes over-mark or hurry. He 
cannot yet strike the octave. His reading 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat (Op. 22) 
was a surprise. He managed to display 
his individuality in a striking manner. In 
pieces by Bach, Rubenstein, and Raff, he 
won loud applause. Hoffmann was wonderful 
enough, but this boy—after allowing for his 
advantage in age—is more so. This is the 
result partly of a finer musical temperament, 
and also, probably, of more solid training. He 
will give a second recital next week. 
J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue last of the present series of Novello’s 
oratorio concerts is announced for Wednesday 
next, March 28, at St. James’s Hall, when 
Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption” will be performed. 
The soloists will be Mdme, Antoinette Trebelli, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Plunket Greene, 
and Mr. Santley. Dr. Mackenzie will conduct. 
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